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WITHIN 
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FRONTIERS 


Lena Yovitchitch 

__ is a woman's story of Yugoslavia 

in bondage It begins with the events 
which led to the callous, shattering bom- 
bardment of Belgrade. Within the frontiers 
are the patriot Chetniks, backing before 
German steel into their mountain fastness 
for the second time in living memory, and 
avenging their comrades who fall in the 
struggle. But Within Closed Frontiers 
tells less of horror than of friendship, less 
of suffering than of supe rb courage It is 
an intimate personal account of a lone 
woman placed in a situation of peculiar 
danger. ‘The author was half Scot and 
half Yugoslav. 

In these « loque nt pages we read of broad 
cast listening where discovery meant death, 
of corruption among Nazi officials, of star- 
vation rations always shared with thos« 
whose need was greatest, of a nation in 
agony which, like Britain, threw down the 
final challenge to Hitler—we shall never 
surrende r! 


From all booksellers, 10s. 6d. net 
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IN TEXAS WITH 


DAVY CROCKETT 


BY 


EVERETT McNEIL 


TT XAS 1s now one of the greatest States 


ot a wreat nation but at the date when 


our story begins, the larger part of it ist 
territor wa ilmost an unbroken wilderne 
where the Indians and the wild animals roamed 
is freely as they did when Columbus discovered 
Ameru a 
In the tale, IN TEXAS WITH DAVY 
CROCKETT, an attempt has been made to 
picture as vividly and as correctly as was po 
ible the closing scenes in the dramatic conflict 
between two opposing races that met in ‘Texa 
Americans and the Mexican possibl 
mt hero. period in the achievements of 
personal prowe and valour in the history 
America 
Ihe characters of Da Crockett and Sam 
Houston are unique in histor It is hoped 
that their sturdy honest ind sincerity, their 
undaunted patriotism and heroic devotion to 
vshat they thought to be right, will appeal with 


inspiring force to all bo 


C'r. Be 0; 416 pages coloured jae het 
illustrated ; 8s, 6d 
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every time a lifeboat puts to sea. 
He gives his services willingly : 
he deserves your support. Help 
him by sending a contribution, 


however small, to 
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Across: 1, Yum Yun 4, lolanthe ; 9, 


Procure 11, En masse 12, Yerba 13 
Heartless ; 14, Oakapple ; 16, Spider; 19, 
Erring 20, Griselda 22, Organ loft; 


24, Ruche »s, Traduce; 26, Old boys 


25, | nae ared 24), Cresta 


DOWN 1, Yap; 2, Moon raker; 3 Lvula: 
5, Operas; 6, Army types; 7, Taste; 
8, Even surface; 10, Exhale; 12 & 
Yeomen of the Guard; 15, Peninsula; 1 
Delicious ; 18, Grotto; 21, Cohere ; 23, See 


12 down ; 24, Radar ; 27 


27, >pa 


TRUE ECONOMY IS THE ART 
OF MAXIMUM USE 
A clear saving of many pounds by 


having your suits, coats or costumes 
cleaned, turned or renovated by experts 


Furs and fur coats remodelled, cleaned 
and repaired at moderate cost 


Own material made up at moderate cost 
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lel. ABB. 4055 Est. 1897 
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The Black Curragh 





RICHARD J. MaceCULLAGH 


ICHAEL’S hands were not ordinary ones 

like a clerk’s or a baker’s. He regarded 
them as they lay, each on a patched knee, 
limned by the turf fire. Fantastic crab-like 
shadows moved on the plaster wall in unison 
with the play of fingers. He did well to be 
proud of those powerful yet shapely hands 
springing from broad wrists, legacy from 
generations of curragh men who could make 
their craft race and wheel over wild seas. 
Moreover, who else could build Aran curraghs 
like himself. That skill, too, was an in- 
heritance; for generations the O'Flaherty 
family had built more and better curraghs 
than any craftsmen between the Blaskets and 
Tory Island. 

The tiny thatched workshop beside the 
beach was closed early. A ribbed frame of an 
unfinished curragh stretched like a monster 
between workshop and cottage. Michael 
could just see the prow from his chair when- 
ever Maurya bent over the wicker cradle, the 
cradle fashioned by himself for his firstborn. 
What a woman for working at the spinning- 
wheel, for ever throwing a deft hand out of the 
shadows. A ruddy gleam danced on her 
brow, and her eyes sparkled as she thrilled with 
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the joy of homespun life. Oilskins stretched 
from the loft ladder. Fishing-nets and a 
tanned jib-sail spanned a wall. Wool soaked 
in a pot of indigo dye near the stool on which 
Michael sat. 

Evening’s last light fades quickly. A 
dimming of external things, and the mind 
drifts into a reverie. How it seizes on any old 
rag of an excuse to race down the slope of 
years. Michael saw himself a boy, thirty 
years ago, standing on the mighty cliffs of 
Aranmore. The illimitable silvery ocean 
crinkled hundreds of feet below, to spread 
away into the infinity of sky. Then a powerful 
exultation had filled his heart. Out there 
westwards—lay the Isles of the Blest. The 
legend of St Brendan had troubled his soul with 
visions. A thousand years and more ago that 
monk with his little band of followers had 
sailed in a curragh, westwards for seven years, 
and come to glowing enchanted isles. Times 
since, Michael, in dreams and visions, had 
been haunted by the picture of himself steering 
a curragh to the shore whereon a Saint waited 
with arms outstretched. Always the picture 
had faded with that curragh sailing swiftly 
westward, the Saint in the bows and Michael 
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steering. That vision had persisted through- 
out a life of toil and often bitter hardship, 
investing quiet hours with a holy beauty. 

Building curraghs in famine years was not 
profitable. So often the sea had swallowed 
new, unpaid-for boats. How could one ask the 
widows for money. Then Michael would 
have to fish, sometimes courting disaster. It 
is far worse to hear the crying of hungry 
children as one dumps the empty creel by the 
gable than to risk half-a-gale over the North 
Sound and drift with smashed curragh over 
Wild Bellows. How a child’s cry for food can 
trace sorrows on the heart, and the silent 
expectancy of the mother weigh one’s life like 
lead. Sometimes as one came home past the 
cabins after a night’s hopeless fishing the 
spectres of famine had stalked alongside like 
shadows. On the northern islands destitution 
was reached quicker. Death often came and 
sat on the cliffs of Inishshark, Inishturk, and 
Tory, and watched like a hoodie. Thank God 
and all the Blessed Saints but things were 
better now, even though kelp-stacking and 
-burning were no longer profitable, because 
some fool of a scientist in Europe had cheated 
the islanders of their monopoly, and foreign 
trawlers spoilt the feeding-grounds. There 
was always some man wanting a curragh with 
gold in his palm for it. 

Michael’s triumph in life was in his mastery 
of craftsmanship. With the building of 
curraghs his fathers and himself had flung 
a challenge to the pitiless sea. Evolved to 
meet urgent and special needs—carrying 
capacity, ease in launching, and, most of all, 
the ability to ride and crest the thundering 
surges, they represented a triumph of in- 
genuity. Built of laths and tarred canvas 
cunningly contrived to stand the cross-strains 
and smashing blows of seas that grip with 
living hands, clutching, twisting, and tossing 
their prey high up in the air, a craft was 
evolved unmatched in the wide world. 


BY Galway and Clew Bays the shadow of the 
unreturned has hung over every little 
cabin for centuries. Please God, but he has 


picked the bravest and the best. As a child, 
Michael knew sorrow of sorrows in seeing the 
bodies of his grandfather, father, and a brother 
carried in, dripping over the floor of this very 
room, while almost every fisher family from 
the three Arans mourned their lost. Women 
beside themselves on the cliffs all night or 
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facing the moaning beaches, their calm 
Christian resignation failing in the face of a 
pitiless universe. Gales of one night swept a 
whole generation from their hearthstones. 
Beaches from Slyne Head to Cashla received 
the sea’s harvesting. The death keen was a cry 
rising out of the rocks — that stony matrix of a 
race spent with sorrow. Every man by the 
filled graves under sentence of death, reflecting 
on the fate that awaited him. 

Michael thought on his own escapes, musing 
as he gazed at his wrists. Escapes not only in 
curraghs but when dangling over the cliffs 
in nesting. And that fight of fights in the Cave 
of Seals when beleaguered by a great bull, the 
monster screaming under the blows of the 
loom of a broken oar, barring escape, the 
spring tides eating up the narrow strand, then 
above his knees; how did the Blessed Saints 
give him such strength to seize both ends of 
the oar loom and force the roaring bull-seal 
by sheer power into a crevice. 

Maurya was now crooning an island lullaby 
as she rocked the cradle. It was time to trim 
the big brass lamp that had burned in this very 
room for over a hundred years. Michael’s 
grandfather had spied it swilling about like a 
huge golden gob after a Yankee schooner 
broke her back on Inishere. As he trimmed 
the wick there was a flash far away to the 
norward. Maurya had stooped, else the flash 
would not have been noticed. It brought him 
to the door, there to stand sensing the weather. 
Perhaps it was best to make sure the curragh 
by Killeany Bay was well bedded for the night. 

Michael found that his boat, gleaming like a 
great slug, was still nicely supported by flat 
stones its whole curving length of gunwale. It 
was the finest craft in all the isles, with specially 
selected laths and canvas laid by a master 
craftsman. As Michael felt the curved 
strength and sweep of the prow with all the 
love of a craftsman’s touch, he heard two men 
padding down the sandy scrub. Before he had 
time to give ‘God bless’, Patcheen, the taller 
of the two, spoke quickly. ‘God save us, Mick, 
but we must be getting your curragh on the 
bay. It’s a powerful need that is on us. Cashla 
we must make to-night.’ 

‘Is it tramping to Galway City you'd be 
after risking the sea, and every man between 
Killeany and Clifden battening his door this 
night?’ 

“It’s that indeed, for if Patch would be for- 
sakin’ his own father, and he dyin’ with a 
drought on him, God bless his soul, it’s not 











ourselves would ever walk bravely through the 
world.’ Thus spoke Shawn Cassidy, the other 
man, as all three huddled against the rising 
wind. The moon coming up full shone fitfully 
through a ragged drift of clouds. 

Michael listened with trained ear to the 
sough of the wind, and the rasping and 
grinding of stones rolling in each wave’s back- 
wash. Yet he owed a kindness to Patcheen 
for a good service of but three weeks ago. In 
no time Shawn Cassidy was lifting the prow, 
and himself, fool that he was, setting the fore- 
most seat across his shoulders; Patcheen bore 
the weight by the last seat and then Shawn 
was between them taking a share. Likea 
great gleaming amphibian, the curragh, with 
three pairs of legs braced against the slope, 
pampooties pressed into the sand, went down 
to the slip. There another rower joined, a 
young man called Sheehy. Many minutes 
passed before the curragh was launched, for 
the set of swell threatened to smash the fragile 
craft. Waisting the water, they took a chance 
and with great agility were seated, Michael 
steering with an oar, Shawn, Patcheen, and 
Sheehy, in that order from the bows, pulling 
with easy strokes. 


OON the curragh was rising up and down 
the vast swell, rearing skywards like a 
hunter taking a hedge. One moment the 
rowers would see Michael poised in the stern 
above them, all the lights of Kilronan blotted 
out, then the long craft would leap down into 
the hollows, moon gleaming on tarred canvas 
and their own frenzied faces. The oars were 
merely poles flattened at the ends for blades. 
How those tall strong men could use them, 
springing the craft as they stretched their 
powerful backs. And Michael's wrists, as he 
steered, were the saviours of life. Times again 
their sudden grip swung the great plunging 
curragh right into the taloned crests, and the 
long oars each side quivered as Michael roared 
at his crew to pull. Halfway across North 
Sound every man was thinking that if Pat- 
cheen’s father died this night he might be short 
of poteen, but not of company. Only a shred 
of tarred canvas between life and eternity, the 
waves leaping up, racing past like wolves. 
Now the moon was swallowed up and only the 
instinct of the curragh men, begotten by 
centuries, enabled them to survive the 
thundering onset. Michael could only guess 
at the fierce battalions, the crashing tons of 
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water that up to now the great spoon bows 
had climbed. Shawn, Patcheen, and Sheehy 
swinging in unison and never stopping, God 
grant them strength. Now he scarce could see 
the blur of their faces, only the fists of Sheehy 
crossed as each powerful thrust on the oars 
brought his body forward: the fists of a 
fighter, they were engaged in battle with a 
remorseless foe. 

There was a little bottle of holy water 
hanging in the bows. After one great wave, 
Shawn had whipped round and touched it, and 
breathed a prayer that came like a sob in his 
throat. The Aran fisherman lives in a world 
where all the Blessed Saints are con- 
temporaries, and Christ the Master of Life. 

On the stern there is a thole-pin where the 
steering-oar pivots. Michael almost went 
overboard when it snapped. With all of his 
great strength he had swung the black curragh 
into a wave like a wall. His six feet of sinuous 
body, arched like a bow, could not maintain its 
equilibrium with the sudden release. He 
almost pitched over the quarter. The curragh, 
swept broadside, writhed like a living thing, 
foam swirling in. But the oarsmen headed it 
into the seas again while Michael lashed the 
oar at its pivoting-point. On and on they 
drove their shell of slatted canvas, till at last 
Michael spied the white and red flashes of 
Cashla light. Confused seas roared viciously 
barring the entrance. Michael was joying in 
the risks and wild chances that had to be taken. 
Something seemed to be tugging and urging 
him forward to rendezvous with a figure of 
visions and dreams. 


HERE was a man on a little rocky head- 

land—a priest, Father O'Connor, who 
watched intently the incoming curragh. A 
man who had led a life of the highest devotion, 
toiling for the disinherited and broken in a 
great English city, he had come to the coast 
of his birth for spiritual refreshment. This 
night of wild fleeting moonlight found him 
gazing over the misty leaping waters, searching 
for that which his soul had hungered for 
amidst the whirring maelstrom of city life. 
What was for ever crying at his heart, so that 
even the most profane and ragged of the dis- 
inherited knew him as a man illumined? Back 
in the mission, in the cell-like study, beneath 
a small crucifix hung a framed postcard of a 
man and woman by the sea, hands clasped, 
gazing afar at radiant sunset isles. Under- 
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neath were the words ‘The Isles of the Blest’. 
Thirty years ago he had bought it with dirty 
coppers in Grafton Street, Dublin; as a for- 
saken boy, the picture had awakened a new 
hopefulness within his breast; the years in 
Maynooth found him a student apart, too 
often dreaming of the Blessed Isles. The 
vision had grown. That grim travesty of life 
weltering and festering in the city of his mission 
only served to accentuate the ecstatic vision. 
Always a boat rowed by strong bronzed men 
came from the Isles to the very shore where he 
stood. Sometimes they came by the yellow 
mistiness of a declining moon. Sometimes 
they toiled in rowing. Not a word would be 
spoken as the bows touched sand. Always he 
stood in the bows like a Saint of old, like 
Saint Brendan, haloed. with light. Westwards, 
ever westwards, the craft would speed into 
realms of roseate light. Times again there 
were other boats, fleets of them in lines 
stretching into infinitude, all following his to 
the Isles. 

The downtrodden and all the vast throng of 
people who had ceased to struggle in a pitiless 
environment listened with a new light in their 
eyes when Father O’Connor spoke. They 
could see that he had already walked in the 
gardens of Heaven. Sometimes he spoke of a 
new Heaven and a new Earth. The mean 
carping cares that haunt the disinherited fled 
like black floundering birds. 

This one night in all the years the vision 
glowed most radiantly. Father O'Connor 
stood, dark hat in hand, the storm wind 
fanning his temples. The whole waters of 
Cashla Bay gleamed brokenly with a fragrance 
of beauty that was almost a sorrow to his soul. 
How the wind shook his old coat. This very 
night, after those years of sorrow and vision, 
the good priest felt that the boat was coming. 
And see, what craft is this, for they toil in 
rowing! Now they come black and swift to 
the very strand at his feet. 


AURYA opened the half-door and 

peered down to the shore, not once but 
many times. So unlike Michael to be out late. 
Drawing a shawl about her shoulders, she 
went out into the night of storm and flitting 
moonlight. The uncanvassed curragh 
sprawled white and weird, possessing a dim 
life of its own, the wind honing and fluting in 
its ribs. Something alien to Maurya’s wili 
seemed to force her down to the place of 
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curraghs. Michael’s was gone. Only the 
supporting stones remained, each one in its 
place. A woman may pace the strand for 
hours, distraught with anxiety, slipping on the 
wet wrack by the moaning waters, and find no 
peace. Only the boom of rollers on the far 
cliffs, thundering like hammers of fate on the 
gates of the heart. With wet feet she padded 
from the strand, hands clasped across her 
bosom, holding the shawl against the wicked 
tugs of the wind. Back to the white cabin, 
there to sit by the smouldering fire that had 
never been allowed to die out in her generation. 
Neighbours might come in with heartening 
words even as she herself had done in years 
gone by, kindling a deceptive hope that only 
too often flickered and died. Michael was 
gone, his curragh was gone, only the pattern 
of stones remained. 

A while thus, then Maurya bestirred herself 
and tended the child till it was asleep again. 
She dozed off and awoke in the early morning, 
and ran down to the place of curraghs. God 
save us but the strand was bleak. The sea, so 
menacing, stretched beneath the dark swinging 
canopy of the heavens, leaping with white 
clutching fingers of foam from the mile-long 
rollers. 

Was there ever a woman who stood on a 
bitter strand and saw what passed before 
Maurya? Afar was a black thing—a curragh, 
in all that waste of wailing seas. Sometimes 
it reared to top a crest and then completely 
disappeared. It seemed as if a shining person- 
age, saintly and robed, stood nobly in the 
bows. And what was that, another curragh, 
and another, coming on behind the first. Now 
there were too many to count as they came 
out of the misty dawn. There was singing, 
too, first low, only an indefinable sweet 
murmur, that swelled into a passionate chorus 
from that oncoming multitude. All the 
sorrows of Maurya’s life were soothed and 
became as nothing in the blessed exultation of 
that singing. 

The first curragh was only a little way off 
Inishmore now, a mere fifty yards; then it 
turned and was leading all the others in a great 
sweep towards Gregory Sound. It came close 
enough for Maurya to see, and as it rose on a 
wave, there was Michael steering, guiding the 
boat of the Saint, with Sheehy, Patcheen, and 
Shawn rowing. Like men in a dream they 
looked, turning neither right nor left, rowing 
with great steady sweeps, and swelling that 
noble strain. Now the next curragh was 

















abeam, and there, as plain as life, rowed the 
three Cavanagh boys, her very own cousins 
lost in the great fishing disaster that had 
stripped the Arans of her finest, seventeen 
bitter years ago. On they came, curragh by 
curragh, all the blessed friends of childhood 
long since departed. Boys and girls, middle- 
aged, and the very old, and countless faces 
that passed as in a dream of beauteous 
wonder, unknown to her, but singing. 

In the bows of every curragh stood a Saint 
of God. The waves were lulled and the wind 
ceased its moaning. To Maurya that choir of 
all the ages of Aran—generation after genera- 
tion passing before her eyes—that choir with 
its singing seemed to draw all pain and sorrow 
from the wells of her being. One curragh 
came, and instead of a Saint standing holy and 
radiant, who was it but Danny Farrell and 
him bent over his old brown fiddle, playing as 
he used to when Maurya was a wisp of a girl. 
Oh but he was the lad in days agone to make 
life quicken with the touch of his bow. 

It seemed to Maurya that she fain would 
follow that blessed throng and voyage on with 
them for ever. One tide lapped over her 
pampooties, while another tide of music 
flooded to the very inmost reaches of her 
being; now there was a sound as of vast eternal 
organs uplifting, healing all the sorrows of 
existence. Curragh by curragh passed away, 
till at last the fading chant was submerged by 
the sound of water sucking the stones. Afar 
on Aran’s beetling cliffs thunder-blows of 
the Atlantic reverberated. What can a woman 
do after being beholden of such a vision but 
stumble back to the little cabin and wait. Too 
often on the islands a woman takes sorrow 
on her lap and nurses it. 


ATHER O’CONNOR was on his knees in 
the bows of the curragh. Though he was 

no longer able to stand, the blessed vision of 
the Isles blazed before his eyes, and salt-caked 
lips moved in prayer. The cold seas that had 
soaked him left a body utterly devoid of 
strength. The three men lay weary and in- 
different on the bottom of the craft, yet 
Michael! still clung with crooked fingers to the 
steering-oar, rimed eyes half-closed, guiding 
the boat westwards. A small sail skimmed the 
light craft over the calm waters. Thus for two 
days they had sped. The flat silken waters 
stretched immense into the very eye of the 
setting sun that drew to itself from the flawless 


THE BLACK CURRAGH 


heavens a mighty fan of ethereal dragon-like 
gilded clouds. A glorious serenity flooded the 
souls of the two watchers. Soon they must 
see afar the rose-lit peaks and citadels of their 
desire. Times again the good priest raised his 
eyes from prayer and gazed intently into that 
mighty pulsating fan of light. The sun dipped 
into that silken sea, yet the two watchers saw 
nothing but infinite oceans of golden light. 
Though dusk drew her star-bedizened sable 
cloak across the heavens, the burning aurora 
of the spiritual remained undimmed. 

Michael nodded with occasional starts of 
consciousness into a weary stupor. By some 
chance tiny twinkling lights afar off held his 
glance. Then slowly a great mass of grey 
thrust mighty bastions into the afterglow, all 
crowned with fire. He called the good Father, 
and he, too, gazed at the citadels of the Blest. 
The curragh seemed seized by some power that 
hurled it forward, for every moment the great 
glittering crags entowered loomed larger. 
There was singing, too, first low like the far-off 
voices some men hear just before they die, 
then swelling into great volumes of glorious 
sound. And those lights, scintillating and 
whirling in mighty patterns, how they dazzled 
now. 

The Second Officer of the m.v. Regina 
almost screamed as he shouted: ‘Stop both 
hard aport.’ But then he was always high- 
pitched when he got excited. The singing 
faltered and died with the engines, except for 
a few who rambled on. From the navigating- 
bridge his eyes swept down the port side over 
hundreds of pilgrims’ heads and at last 
discerned the curragh sweeping past the 
quarter. Crowded with Irish Americans 
making the pilgrimage to Croaghpatrick, the 
Regina was heading for Galway. Half-an- 
hour before, a ruddy stout block of a priest 
had gathered the passengers for singing. The 
first to look over the rails, he saw the white- 
sailed curragh gliding past, a thing of dim 
beauty, funeral-like with its jet-black sides. In 
the curved uprising bows a man leant forward, 
face white like a chiselled figurehead and 
radiant; abaft, a man bent over an oar; 
between them lay the exhausted three, the 
whole presenting a stately fleeting picture—a 
glimpse of Charon’s ferry on the river of 
Death. A thousand faces lined the ship’s side, 
mouths stilled to muteness. Deckhands un- 
burdened by sentiment were already clearing 
away the falls and outswinging the lightest 
boat. The curragh was lifted right on to the 
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lifeboat deck. They found Father O’Connor 
still on his knees, quite dead. Not one there 
realised that this man was indeed a Saint, that 
they by their raising of impassioned voices to 
God had helped fulfil his destiny in the sunset. 
Away back in the dark city of his mission the 
forsaken disinherited waited for their father 
who had sapped the very core of his life for 
them. 

Michael with the others lay weary and un- 
responding for many hours after the ship 
made Galway. By the time they could grasp 


the imagery of this world, Father O'Connor 
was buried and the pilgrim-ship gone. 
Michael, Patcheen, Shawn, and Sheehy swear 
by the Hosts of God that they ferried a Saint 
to the isles of the Blest. Michael and Maurya 
sometimes make a pilgrimage to the great 
cyclopean fort of Dun Aengus. They are 
getting old now and the way over the hundred 
gateless walls that straddle the fissured lime- 
stone slabs is heavy going. There they stand, 
Michael clasping Maurya’s hand, gazing at the 
cloudy citadels of the west. 


October First Story : A Glimpse of Heaven by John Moyle. 





Harvest Night 
The labourers leave their absence on the field: 


Harvest's harsh-handled hours, 


In all the vigour of the day's invasion, 

Hand on the landscape in a noiseless clangour, 
And everywhere a small and tawdry sadness 
Stares from the empty eyes of hollow stubble. 
The place of summer's triumph seems a lost land, 


Neither man's nor nature's. 
Then, like a reassuring friend, 


The moonlight takes possession of its own. 


A jewel, the pond, forgotten until now, 


Shines out again, 


And gratefully the used and tired clay, 

Sophisticated by the trodden, shouting day, 

Sweats out its cleansing dews beneath the healing rays, 
While not a rustle marks the fieldlings’ ways, 


So still are they, 


Still as the open night, as though grown much aware 
That now their world lies charmed by dangerous fires. 


Then the dark elms, belittled by the busy afternoon, 
Majestic grow, fresher than flowers, 

And, in the way of flowers, open their secret hearts. 
Beasts move with their shadows, 

And summer days of lush and lonely meadows 

Are incensed back to mind a hundredfold, 

Drugging the hour, already heady-light with showering gold 
Till speedwell in the hedgerow’s little garden, 

Late-fingered frailties, yet azure-gay this day, 

Turn grey as doubt, and hairy poppies suddenly fling out 
Pale silken skirts and flaunt them in the wan washed-grasses 
Of the moon's high noon, when reason passes for a dream, 
And truth slips through the conscience 

Like the shadow of a fish into the rushes, all unseen. 
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The Humours of Poacher-Catching 





DUGALD MACINTYRE 


T was evident that I needed an active assist- 
ant-keeper, for the ten-mile. champion 
marathon-runner of Kintyre was also the most 
successful poacher of the district. When out 
alone on the moors I had had glimpses of 
Campbell on distant skylines, but he was 
as keen-sighted as he was agile, and his pur- 
suit by me was hopeless. 

Old Tom Speedy supplied me with a short 
leet of active young gamekeepers, and from 
that list I chose Duncan MacGregor. The 
marathon-running poacher was a Campbell. 
There is, of course, still a clan-feud between 
the Campbells and MacGregors, and I had an 
idea to test the clansmen’s power of endurance 
against each other. 

I met MacGregor at Campbeltown pier on 
his arrival, and as we passed through the usual 
holiday crowd on it I saw the marathon- 
runner, and pointed him out to MacGregor as 
a man he might have trouble with. When 
informed that Campbell was the most cele- 
brated runner of Kintyre and possibly of 
Argyll, MacGregor remarked quietly: ‘I 
might maybe manage to take a turn out of 
him on a steep hillside, however.’ 

As the weeks passed, I found out that my 
assistant was not only a good runner. He was 
also a great favourite with the farmers when, 
in our slack periods, I sent him to help them 
on busy harvest days. Out all alone on several 
occasions, MacGregor captured a few lesser 
lights among the Kintyre poachers, and he 
soon had a name as a swift runner. His fame 
may have reached Campbell's ears, for we 
heard that that celebrated runner had given it 
out that MacGregor could never catch him 
in a fair race. 

There was something sporting in the 
poacher Campbell, I always thought. Any- 
way, he made a daring raid on our land one 
Sunday afternoon. He had another swift- 
running poacher with him, whom I also 


recognised through my Ross telescope. Still, 
law officials are not inclined to accept tele- 
scopic evidence, so MacGregor and I watched 
the poachers until we saw them catch a couple 
of hares with their lurchers, and then we began 
to stalk them. The poachers, however, 
detected us as we drew near them, and threw 
their hares away, before running off at a 
leisurely lope. We, on our part, prepared for 
a long race by hiding our jackets and walking- 
sticks in gorse-bushes, before beginning a 
chase which was for many a day a memorable 
one in Kintyre. 

I hastily sketched out a plan of campaign 
to Duncan before we began to run. He was to 
pursue the men directly at an easy pace, while 
I, by quite another route, would endeavour to 
reach a side-road by which the men might try 
to get into Campbeltown. That road was 
three miles distant at least, and for the time 
being the last I saw of Duncan and his 
poachers was Duncan running remarkably 
slowly after the poachers, and rather losing 
ground, while the poachers themselves were 
also taking things quietly. 

I was about forty then, but I was in good 
hard condition, and, once out of sight of the 
poachers, | made quite good speed across 
country, arriving at the side-road and so 
blocking it just as the two poachers were about 
to reach it. I saw MacGregor still padding 
along at his regulated pace perhaps three 
hundred yards behind the men, and a shout 
to him caused him to quicken his pace in a 
really astonishing manner. 

I was not more than two hundred yards 
from the poachers on a flank, and as I rushed 
for them, with Duncan closing in rapidly, they 
were forced to climb a very steep green hill or 
submit to capture. They elected to climb, 
while we, on the level just then, got so near to 
them I called to Campbell to surrender. He 
turned round with a derisive gesture, but 
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Duncan had now begun to climb, and he was 
climbing faster than the poachers. Sure 
enough, he came up with the slowest poacher 
on the steepest of the climb, but simply passed 
on with a word or two, and was off after the 
marathon-runner, who topped the hill gallantly, 
if rather breathlessly, and was off apparently 
for the extreme Mull of Kintyre. 

I was * bellows to mend’ near the foot of the 
hill, but, having recovered my breath, I 
followed up the direction of the chase. It was 
dusk when I saw my assistant walking briskly 
back from his race, and I knew quite well by 
his smile that he had caught the redoubtable 
Campbell. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘I caught him, and 
I saved his life for him, too, for he was nearly 
over a big quarry when I caught a hold of 
him.” I knew the quarry well—a dangerous 
place indeed and quite unfenced. Campbell 
had been too ‘wabbit oot’, so said Duncan, 
to show fight, but his chagrin at being beaten in 
a race was greater by far than that of being 
caught poaching. 


HE courtroom was crowded with inter- 
ested spectators when Campbell and his 
friend came to be tried. The Sheriff who tried 


the case was of Campbell blood, and I was 


afraid he might favour his clansman when he 
questioned my opening statement that I could 
recognise Campbell without using ‘glasses’ at 
a mile’s distance. That statement of mine 
took some swallowing on the part of the 
Sheriff, who had simply no idea of the seeing 
powers of hill-men. When I, merely to back 
up my true statement that I could recognise 
Campbell at a distance of a mile, further 
stated that I could read the time on the 
Campbeltown town-clock at the same dis- 
tance, I could sense that both Sheriff and 
others present in court were more than doubt- 
ful about both statements. 

This was Campbell's opportunity for dis- 
crediting my evidence, and he stood up in the 
box and asked the Sheriff for leave to cross- 
examine me. The Sheriff granted this, and 
Campbell began his cross-examination: 

*Do you always carry a telescope when you 
are out looking for poachers?’ 

*I do.’ 

‘Was it through your telescope you were 
looking when you say you recognised me at a 
mile’s distance that Sunday?’ 

‘It was not. I could recognise you three 
miles off through that.’ 
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‘Have you ever before recognised me at 
three miles’ distance?’ 

‘Quite often, but you were moving so 
quickly that I thought it hopeless to try to 
catch you.” 

‘Did you ever see me out poaching so that 
you could swear to me, using only your eyes?’ 

“Yes, I did.’ 

‘Can you give the dates of the occasions?’ 

‘I can give three dates when I saw you out 
poaching and recognised you without the aid 
of my telescope. All are in my diary, in which 
also is an account of the case for which you 
are being tried to-day.’ 

My diary was handed by a lawyer to the 
Sheriff, who read out one entry: ‘September 
20th, 19 Caught Patrick Campbell poach- 
ing on Bleachfield Farm. Campbell had been 
drinking at Machrihanish Hotel, and so I did 
not pursue the case.” The Sheriff read the 
other two entries in my diary referring to dates 
at which I had seen Campbell out on the hill, 
and strongly advised the poacher to cease 
questioning me. ‘You are only bringing out 
damaging facts about your character which 
we did not know before,’ he said. * You have 
established the facts that you are a habit and 
repute poacher and that you take too much 
drink at times, facts that we did not know 
previously.’ 

Campbell, however, asked leave to ask one 
or two more questions. ‘Have you ever seen 
me out on the hill on other than the three 
occasions you put my name down in your 
diary?’ 

‘Yes. I saw you out with a girl once, but, 
as you were not poaching on that occasion, I 
did not put down the date in my diary.’ 

Campbell went on: ‘You say that you got 
so near to me after running a few miles that 
you spoke to me.’ 

‘I did just that, and you turned round on 
Balloch Hill to make a derisive gesture.’ 

*Do you actually think you could run me 
down in a long race?’ 

‘Well, I noticed that you had to stop run- 
ning and walk up Balloch Hill at the end of 
a three-mile race.’ 

Here the Sheriff interposed: ‘What is your 
age, Mr Macintyre?’ 

‘I am forty-two.’ 

That finished Campbell's cross-examination, 
but the poacher showed his spirit and deter- 
mination when he asked to be allowed to 
cross-examine the man who actually caught 
him, his clan-enemy MacGregor, 














Duncan MacGregor certainly made a good 
impression as a witness. He had told the 
story of his chase of the two poachers well, 
merely mentioning that he had caught one of 
them, who was known by name and sight to 
me, at the head of Balloch Hill, and the other, 
Campbell, when he was on the point of falling 
over the side of a deep quarry. 

Campbell's first question to MacGregor was: 
*How could you, a stranger in Campbeltown, 
recognise me that Sunday night you say you 
caught me when I was about to fall over a 
quarry?’ 

‘I recognised you because my head-keeper 
pointed you out the day I arrived in Campbel- 
town as a man I was likely to have trouble 
with.’ 

*That’s no good,’ said Campbell undaunt- 
edly, ‘if you never saw me in the country 
before.’ 

“Why is it no good?’ asked MacGregor 
innocently. ‘Surely you are the same man in 
town or country.’ 

The Sheriff intervened again. ‘Can’t you 
see that you are only doing yourself harm by 
all this questioning, Campbell? ‘You only 
damage your cause by questioning this witness, 
who is evidently far too able for you.’ 

Campbell scowled darkly at the smiling 
MacGregor. ‘We will meet again sometime 
soon about this.’ 

Clear and swift came the reply of Mac- 
Gregor: ‘Any time you like, I’m ready.’ 

The Sheriff smiled even as he pronounced 
sentences on Campbell and his friend, and 
benignly allowed the contempt of court 
implied in the threat and challenge to pass 
unrebuked. 

I foresaw that the irate poacher might 
attack MacGregor, so I instructed two police- 
men to watch what happened him when he 
left ‘The Argyll’, after cleaning the guns, that 
night. MacGregor went out at the back-door 
of the hotel whistling the *‘MacGregor’s 
Gathering’, when he was waylaid by the two 
poachers, who closed in on him in a truculent 
manner. They got the surprise of their lives a 
moment later, for MacGregor, noting that 
they were more than a little drunk, sprang 
between them, and, putting an arm round each 
of their necks, hurled both to the ground. 
MacGregor disappeared hastily in one direc- 
tion, and the two policemen in ancther, while 
the men lay sprawling, and, from the hotel 
door, it appeared to me that the policemen 
were laughing. 


THE HUMOURS OF POACHER-CATCHING 


MET with not a few civil and polite 

poachers in my time, but the most civil and 
polite of them all was old Duncan Kiergan, a 
baker to trade but a peacher for love of the 
sport of it. I had several moorland interviews 
with the old man, in one of which he amused 
me by expressing the opinion that keepers 
should not be too hard on poachers, seeing 
that if there were no poachers there would be 
no use for keepers. 

On another occasion I fairly caught Old 
Duncan when he was taking a rabbit out of a 
purse-net on my side of our march with 
another estate. I told the old man he was 
fairly booked for trial before the Sheriff, when 
the old fellow protested: ‘A sensible man like 
you, Mr Macintyre, knows quite well that 
when you ferret a burrow on a march you must 
put nets on all the holes, or the rabbits are sure 
to bolt from the holes where there are no nets.” 

‘That may be so, Mr Kiergan, but, according 
to the law, I have caught you poaching on my 
ground, and you can argue that point with the 
Sheriff next week.’ 

“Now, Mr Macintyre, you have the name 
of being a fair man, and I ask you to consider 
if there is not too much of the Procurator 
Fiscal’s ideas about that.” 

I privately agreed with Duncan, and de- 
parted, leaving him in possession of his rabbits. 

Some weeks passed, and I was out one day 
on the fertile Laggan of Kintyre when I saw an 
assemblage of rooks, jackdaws, and starlings 
making a great noise above a large rabbit- 
bury. There was nothing about the bury, 
when I got to it, to draw the birds’ attention, 
but I squeaked like a distressed rabbit, and 
out came a huge and very tame dog-ferret, 
which I instantly recognised as one I had seen 
in the possession of Kiergan. That animal did 
not wait to be lifted by me. It had been taught 
by its master to climb up his person to his 
hand. There were net-peg holes above each 
hole of that rabbit-bury, but no signs any- 
where of the owner of the ferret, who, as I 
afterwards heard, had taken cover in one of 
the outbuildings of a neighbouring farm. 

Of course, I took the ferret home, and that 
night I was surprised to have a visit from 
Kiergan, who was very well dressed, and who 
in his most polite and explanatory mood ex- 
plained the object of his visit. ‘You may be 
surprised at a visit from me,” he said. ‘You 
must know that I have leave from the farmer 
on Moy to catch his rabbits, and I was out 
to-day on Moy, which, as you know, marches 
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with your land, when my ferret stuck in at a 
rabbit. The ferret is a great wanderer, Mr 
Macintyre, and I am afraid he may have 
strayed on to your ground. Have you seen 
anything of him on your travels?’ 

‘Well, Mr Kiergan, I have a ferret in my 
possession which has the trick of climbing up 
one’s person to be boxed. Is the animal 
yours?’ 

“Yes, that’s him, and I would be much 
obliged if you give me him back, for he’s a 
great pet.’ 

“Now, Duncan, I am sure you were out 
poaching with your ferret on my land this 
morning when you saw me coming and ran 
off to hide somewhere, leaving your ferret, 
which came to me when looking for you.’ 

*I can assure you, Mr Macintyre, that I did 
not put a foot on your land to-day.’ 

*That’s as may be, Duncan, but you have 
lost your ferret for good, so good-night, and 
remember that if I catch you poaching again 
you may not get off so easily.’ 


DID not expect that Old Duncan would 

ever stop poaching, but he kept a very wary 
eye for me. I could see him out with his two 
exceedingly well-trained lurchers on an estate 
which bordered mine. He knew all the lore 
of the hills. Was the wind bitterly cold and 
blowing strongly from the north? Duncan 
knew that the red hares would take up their 
day seats in the shelter of the hill-ridges. He 
had his fine lurchers so trained that when he 
had finished his poaching for the day he simply 
told the dogs to go home, and off they went. 
I could see them do that through my Ross 
telescope, and Duncan himself often hid his 
load of hares at some spot known to his sons, 
who lifted the hares in the darkness. 

Lack of hares on the other estate tempted 
the old poacher to have a day out on a far 
beat of my land, and I, on the spy as usual, 
saw his lurchers catch three hares for their 
master. Before I went after the old man, I 
saw the gorse-bush in which he had hid his 
booty, but he had vanished when I reached 
the spot where he had been. 

A careful search of the country revealed a 
very peaceful Duncan and his two sleeping 
dogs on a heathery slope from which a splen- 
did view of Campbeltown Loch and Island 
Davaar is obtainable. 

As I drew near the immobile poacher, I saw 
that he had a scrapbook in his hand, and was 
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busy writing in it. That seemed a curious 
occupation for a poacher, but I simply walked 
up to the old man and said: ‘Well, Duncan, 
so you are out after the hares again, and have 
caught some, I believe—those dogs of yours 
look tired.’ 

*Those dogs of mine, Mr Macintyre, while 
out with me will not chase a rabbit or a hare 
unless I give them the word, and do you think 
that I, as a law-abiding man, would do a thing 
like that?’ 

‘I think a lot, Duncan, but, in the mean- 
time, have you any objection to showing me 
what you have been writing?’ 

‘It is just a wee bit of poetry I was making 
up to pass the time on this lovely peaceful day, 
when one is so glad to get right away from 
the city.’ 

I took the notebook and read out: 


‘Oh Island Davaar! Oh Island Davaar! 
I think you are a Star. 

But yet a star thou canst not be, 
For thou are situated in the sea. 


‘Stick to the poaching, Duncan,’ I merely 
remarked sadly, ‘ you are better at that than at 
the poetry-writing.’ 

‘Oh, Mr Macintyre, I am surprised at your 
persistence in trying to make out that I ama 
poacher. I came out from Campbeltown for 
a walk and you found me seated peacefully 
here. My dogs were slumbering beside me, 
and I have no game on me, so you have made 
a big mistake in accusing me of poaching.’ 

*That’s all right then, Mr Kiergan, you have 
assured me that your dogs have caught no 
game to-day, so I will take the three hares you 
know about home with me as I go past the 
place where you hid them. If you do come 
poaching again on my ground after this final 
warning, please remember that I can recognise 
you a long way off. I don’t want to take you 
to court, Mr Kiergan, so be warned in time, 
I beg you.’ 

I saw no more of the old poacher on my 
ground, but I was truly grieved to hear that 
he died a tranquil death on his beloved hills 
a few years after my last encounter with him. 


T was reported to me that a stonebreaker 
named Paddy, who lived about three miles 
from my cottage, was doing some poaching 
early on the Sunday mornings. He was using 
a gun, and I warned him about doing that. 
*There’s no harm,’ he said, ‘in my using 











a gun, surely. I have got the licence for it.’ 

‘That licence does not entitle you to walk 
through my fields with your gun and shoot 
what game you like.’ 

“It says on my licence, “to carry and use a 
gun”, and the road-surveyor has put me from 
using it on the road.’ 

“He was right to do that. The law is that 
you must not use a firearm on a public road, 
or even within sixty feet of it.’ 

‘Tell me, now, is that within the powers of 
reason? I am not to use my gun either in a 
field or on a road. Will you tell me where the 
hell I am to use it?’ 

It was no use talking to Paddy evidently, 


THROUGH STRUGGLES AND DIFFICULTIES... 


so I got up early one Sunday morning and lay 
in ambush opposite to, but distant from, his 
front-door. 

It was weary waiting, and when his door 
opened and he appeared he had no gun with 
him. He might have a ferret in his pocket, or 
have gins set in a rabbit-bury, I thought, as | 
followed him craftily. Sure enough, he 
stopped at a fine big rabbit-bury and put his 
hand well down one of its principal entrances. 
I expected to see a rabbit come out in his hand, 
but what did come out was a three-quarter- 
filled bottle of ‘Glenside’ whisky. Paddy 
drew the cork with his teeth, threw back his 
head, and there was a lovely gurgling sound. 


Through Struggles and 
Difficulties .. . 


More Lore of the Royal Air Force 





HADRIAN CHESTER-WALL 


OME of the birth-pains of the Royal Air 

Force have already been referred to in a 

previous article,* but the controversy of the 
R.A.F. ensign takes some beating. 

Early in 1918 the Air Council decided that 
the newly-formed service should have its own 
distinguishing flag or ensign. Immediately 
their Lordships of the Admiralty were up in 
arms, for, jealously, they guarded their age-old 
privilege to have the last word in flag-flying. 
In spite of this, however, the Air Council went 
ahead with their plans. 

Many and varied were the designs put 
forward. The Admiralty suggested the Union 
Jack with some ‘appropriate added device’, 
such as an aeroplane. The Air Council 
thought of a white ensign without the St 
George’s cross, but, whilst the War Office saw 


* See Chambers’s Journal for November 1954. 


no objection to this, their Lordships of the 
Admiralty obstinately pointed out that the 
white ensign, like the red and blue dusters, was 
reserved for the Royal Naval Services and they 
refused to allow anyone else to use it, with or 
without modifications. 

Another favoured suggestion was a Union 
Jack with a white border, but, once more, this 
was rejected because, under the Merchant 
Shipping Act of 1894, this was the British 
signal for a pilot, and to display it for any 
other purpose was an offence. 

By this time news of the trouble being 
experienced by the R.A.F. in trying to gain an 
ensign had gone beyond the doors of the Air 
Ministry, and soon members of the general 
public began submitting designs. It was one 
of these which, finally, gave the Air Council a 
new track, for it suggested the possibility of 
using the ‘target’, as the roundel was called 
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in those days. By the beginning of 1920 four 
flags were submitted to the Air Council and 
the other interested parties. 

To Air Vice-Marshal (now Marshal of the 
R.A.F.) Sir John Salmond goes the credit for 
suggesting the adoption of the Union Jack in 
the top left-hand corner, and this met with the 
approval of the Council. 

On the 18th of June 1920 Air Marshal Sir 
Hugh (latterly Marshal of the R.A.F. the 
Viscount) Trenchard, together with the 
Marquess of Londonderry, who was the Under- 
Secretary of State for Air, showed the 
suggested flags to H.M. King George V, and 
he selected the one which, now, is so familiar— 
the roundel, on a light-blue background with 
a Union Jack in the top left-hand corner. His 
Majesty expressed the opinion that since so 
many officers and men had died whilst flying 
under the roundel, there was great sentimental 
value attached to its use. He commanded 
that the design be sent to the Admiralty for 
their observations and, although they did not 
like it, knowing that the King approved its 
adoption by the new service as their ensign, 
they had no option but to agree. 

Thus, two years after the idea was first 
suggested, on the 24th of March 1921, the 
King signed the Order in Council authorising 
the use of the ensign and protecting it for all 
time from unauthorised use. 

When the flag had been introduced officia!ly, 
an Air Ministry Order was published stating 
that it was ‘to be hoisted at the hour of the 
first convenient morning parade at the head- 
quarters of the Force, the headquarters of 
areas and independent commands, from air- 
ships and at stations and units.’ It added that 
as the ensign was hoisted ‘the guard would 
turn out and the Commanding Officer would 
conform to such ceremonial parade regulations 
as may from time to time be laid down,’ and 
that when the ensign was hauled down at sun- 
set, once again, the guard must turn out. 
Following Naval tradition the colour-hoisting 
parade is associated with prayers led by a 
Chaplain. 


LOSELY following upon the ‘Battle for 
the Ensign’ there began another one for 
the R.A.F. sword ! 

For centuries the custom of wearing a 
sword has denoted rank. It was therefore 
taken for granted, when the R.A.F. was formed 
in 1918, that all officers should continue 
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to carry a sword as they had done in either the 
Royal Navy or the Army. 

The design of the R.A.F. sword, which was 
worn with full-dress uniform, was produced by 
the Wilkinson Sword Company, and followed 
the Naval pattern, except that in place of a lion 
an eagle was substituted and elaborately 
mounted on the hilt. It has also a fish-skin 
grip with a blue and gold knot. This design 
was approved by King George V in July 1919. 

Since that day the sword has had a stormy 
life. Mr Winston Churchill, during his term 
at the Air Ministry from 1918-1921, was 
asked why officers of the Royal Air Force 
carried swords, and replied with a typically 
Churchillian quip: ‘To kill the eagles when 
they meet them in the air.’ The argument for 
and against the sword continued up to the 
outbreak of the Second World War. Swords 
are now back in use for ceremonial and other 
occasions when they are worn by officers of the 
other two services. 

A sword of honour is presented to the best 
cadet passing-out at Cranwell, whilst W.R.A.PF. 
officer cadets passing-out receive an elaborate 
sash of honour. 


belong to the R.A.F. is something of 

which to be proud, and, when out of 

uniform, many members like to wear the 
blazer and the tie. 

No records exist as to who designed the 
R.A.F. tie, although it is known that the 
design originated in 1921, from the Air 
Ministry. It is also known that it was intro- 
duced for wear by ‘Officers only’, together 
with a scarf and a blazer and a hatband of the 
same design. The tie, to-day, is worn by all 
ranks, although the right of ‘Officers only’ to 
wear it has never been rescinded. 

Just as in the Army regiments and forma- 
tions have their own distinctive ties, so the 
various squadrons, schools, and some stations 
of the R.A.F. have adopted their own special 
tie, and in some cases they have even their own 
lapel-badges for wear with civilian dress. 

Whilst on the subject of badges, it has now 
been announced, through the London Gazette, 
that Her Majesty the Queen wishes the Tudor, 
or King’s crown, so familiar on service 
badges to-day, to be replaced by the St 
Edward's crown, often called by collectors the 
Queen’s crown. These new badges will only 
be adopted as and when the present stocks of 
badges and buttons are exhausted. 











NE of the oldest traditional customs of the 

services forbids officers to mention a 
lady’s name at table. The reason dates back 
to the days when to do this would lead, 
perhaps, to a quarrel which, in turn, might 
cause a duel to be fought. The R.A.F. 
maintain this tradition as, in fact, they do 
many others. 

Another custom connected with the mess 
is that of drinking the Loyal Toast. On 
dining-in or guest nights, when every glass has 
been charged with wine or with water at the 
completion of the meal, the President knocks 
once upon the table for silence. He rises, and, 
addressing the Vice-President of the day, says: 
‘Mr Vice, the Queen.’ Immediately the Vice- 
President stands up and repeats the toast, 
‘Gentlemen, the Queen,’ whereupon everyone 
present rises and, raising their glasses, repeats 
the toast, ‘The Queen,’ before drinking. 
Should the band be in attendance, the first 
six bars of the National Anthem are played 
after the Vice-President has proposed the toast 
while everyone stands to attention and, as the 
music fades away, they honour the Loyal 
Toast. Not until this toast has been drunk 
may anyone in the dining-room smoke. 


HE first regular squadron of the R.A.F. 
to be granted a freedom of an English 
town is No. 12 Squadron of Bomber Command. 
On the 1ith of September 1954 they were 
privileged to march, ‘with standard flying, 
drums beating, and bayonets fixed,’ through 
the streets of Grimsby. This marks a long- 
standing relationship between squadron and 
town whilst the former was stationed at 
Binbrook during the Second World War. 
The first fighter station to secure a Spitfire 
and a Hurricane was R.A.P. station Water- 
beach (Cambridgeshire). The two fighters 
stand outside the guardroom as a reminder 
of the days when, during the war, they were 
familiar objects in the skies. Since that time 
the famous R.A.F. station Biggin Hill, associ- 
ated with the Battle of Britain and Group- 
Captain Douglas Bader, D.S.O., D.F.C., 
recently obtained a Hurricane and a Spitfire 
to stand guard outside the Memorial Chapel 
in memory of those who fell during the battle. 
These were dedicated during Battle of Britain 
Week 1954 at a special service conducted by 
the Right Reverend Christopher Chavasse, 
O.B.E., M.C., D.D., Lord Bishop of Roches- 
ter, who is a former Army chaplain. 


THROUGH STRUGGLES AND DIFFICULTIES .. . 


Each year now, since that famous battle, 
which is one of the most cherished of all the 
fifty-six Battle Honours of the Second World 
War, it has become a tradition on the Saturday 
afternoon of Battle of Britain Week for most 
R.A.F. stations to be ‘At Home’ to the 
general public. Displays of aerobatics, 
various ground displays, and static aircraft 
exhibitions are arranged and all proceeds from 
the sale of programmes, and from other 
activities, go to R.A.F. societies responsible for 
the rehabilitation of airmen, their families and 
dependants. This brings home the summing- 
up of the battle by the Prime Minister when 
he said, referring to ‘Dowding’s chicks’,* 
‘Never in the field of human conflict was so 
much owed by so many to so few.’ 


HERE are several unofficial clubs con- 

nected with the service, which were 
formed during the war, or before, and which 
still exist. 

The Pathfinder Club was formed in 1944 
by a group of officers in the Pathfinder force, 
that section of Bomber Command which 
marked and directed the bombing attacks on 
enemy targets. Qualified aircrew members wear 
a small gilt eagle on the lapel of their top left- 
hand uniform pocket. It is similar to the eagle 
badge, worn with the old fore-and-aft or 
forage cap, minus the crown. 

The Goldfish Club was formed of those 
members of aircrews who had ditched in the 
sea. The gold represented the value of life, 
whilst the fish was for the sea. The badge, 
not being an official one, was sewn underneath 
the flap of the left-hand breast-pocket. It is 
a gold and white winged goldfish, with two 
blue bars beneath, representing the sea, on a 
black background. When a pilot ditched for a 
second time he was awarded a ‘bar’ to his 
badge in the form of a third wave! The club 
tie is a black one bespeckled with goldfish, and 
has two emblems so arranged where the knot 
occurs that, when tied, they appear the right 
way up—but only if tied in the opposite 
manner to the normal method of tying a tie. 

The Caterpillar Club is_ international, 
and was founded by Mr Leslie L. Irvin in 
1920. It exists for anyone saving his life by 


* Air Marshal Sir Hugh (later Air Chief Marshal 
Lord) Dowding was Air Officer Commanding-in- 
Chief, R.A.F. Fighter Command, during the 
Battle of Britain, and his fighter pilots were always 
referred to affectionately as ‘ Dowding’s chicks’. 
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parachute. The emblem of a caterpillar was 
devised because that creature is responsible for 
weaving the silken strands which go into the 
manufacture of the parachute. Each member, 
in addition to his certificate of membership, 
receives a little gold caterpillar pin which, 
according to an executive of the club, is worn 
on service uniforms, although it is not an 
official service badge. Whether this is frowned 
upon, he is unable to say. It is interesting 
to note that the founder of the club has made 
well over three hundred jumps, but, as he has 
never been forced to make a descent in order 
to save his life, he cannot be a member of the 
club. 

The R.A.F. Escaping Society, which was 
formed in 1946, has already been the subject 
of a special article in this Journal.* It gave 
expression to the gratitude of those members 
of the Allied Air Forces who were aided in 
their escapes by patriots on the Continent. 
Membership is open to those who successfully 
escaped from, or evaded capture in, enemy- 
occupied territory during the war. 

The last club worthy of mention is the 
Winged Boot club, which was formed in the 
Western Desert. It exists, or existed, for those 
aircrew members who crashed, or baled out, 
over the desert and managed to find their way 
back to their own lines. Unfortunately, all 
information regarding this club seems to have 
been lost, for the Air Ministry knows nothing 
of it and neither do the officials of the other 
clubs mentioned here. 


HE church of St Clement Danes, in the 
Strand, London, destroyed by bombing 


* See Chambers’s Journal for September 1953. 


during the war, is to be rebuilt by the Royal 
Air Force as a memorial church. This is 
probably the first memorial church ‘owned’ 
by one of the fighting services, because, 
although various units of the Royal Navy and 
the Army have their own special churches, one 
cannot point to a particular church and say 
that that is the memorial church of such and 
such a service. One of the main features of 
St Clement Danes will be the five hundred 
sculptured tiles bearing the badges of the 
R.A.F. squadrons. 


ANY are familiar with R.A.F. slang, and 
the expression ‘to shoot a line’ is often 
heard to-day. It can mean anything from 
gross exaggeration to a statement of fact about 
something which ought not to have been 
mentioned. The correct method of doing 
anything is always ‘the right drill’; whilst a 
‘blonde job’ is a pretty girl with fair hair. A 
task properly completed is always ‘buttoned 
up’, and something which displeases has a 
‘poor’ or ‘dim view’ taken of it. ‘Gen’ 
stands for information, and a ‘fan’ is the slang 
expression for an air-screw. The inflatable 
life-saving jackets worn by those aircrews who 
flew over water were nicknamed ‘Mae Wests’. 
This was probably because of the busty 
appearance they gave the wearers when blown 
up, and perhaps, also, because of the phrase 
associated with Mae West, ‘Come up and see 
me some time.’ 

So the R.A.F., the Junior Service of the 
Queen’s Armed Forces, is as proud of its 
customs, traditions, and practices as its two 
sister arms and preserves them with the same 
dignity and honour, which is ‘Second to 
none’, 





Drift 


Sit where the sunlight will smother your hair, 

And watch while the apples grow big and deep green, 
Letting your mind wander off with the breeze, 

Till it touches infinity, nothing between. 


Sit where the sunlight plays musical chairs, 

Freckling your skin with her soft golden dust, 
Take of her friendship and give of your own, 
Then only with shadows wake up if you must. 


Mo.ue D. HETHERINGTON. 
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When Trumper Went to 
Billabong 





DAL STIVENS 


T five minutes to twelve that Wednesday 
morning Tom Jones the postmaster, the 
president of the Billabong Cricket Club and 
an umpire of the big match, was the happiest 
man in Billabong. By noon he was the 
saddest. 

At five minutes to twelve, too, on that same 
day, Mallee Mick Sloan was the most popular 
man in Billabong—as well he might be, our 
star bat and a good bloke. By noon he was 
an outcast with all us Billabongites. Tom 
Jones and Mayor Pook were only a little more 
popular, though they could not really be 
blamed. 

What a difference that five minutes made to 
all of us! This is how it happened. 


HEN the Billabong Cricket Club 

arranged for Victor Trumper to bring 
a team of internationals to Billabong, we 
Billabongites could talk of nothing else for 
the six weeks before the big day. 

Neither could our neighbours in Drought 
Creek, though their talk was different. They 
said the match should have been on their 
oval, as it was better, and that, anyway, there 


was sure to be a dust storm. They said that 
for ten years we hadn’t had a Show that 
hadn’t been ruined by a dust storm. To be 
fair, we had lovely weather for the Show four 
years ago. 

They said, too, we might have a billabong, 
but there hadn't been any water in it since the 
Lachlan went dry forty years ago. However, 
we could afford to ignore Drought Creek. 

The match took charge of our lives for the 
next six weeks. 

Metho Bill, the town’s full-time drunk, 
swore off the drink and went on the wagon 
to make sure he would be sober for the 
match. 

Mayor Pook called five special meetings of 
the Council in three days. The Council 
decided on a civic reception for the visiting 
team and declared the big day a universal 
holiday. 

The three bank managers wrote solemn 
letters to their head offices to seek permission 
to close under Section 42 of some obscure Act. 
Permission was granted. 

The eight pubkeepers sent off wires to 
Sydney breweries for extra supplies. 

The Billabong Cricket Club committee met 
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every night. For two years we had been 


asking Lord Mayor Pook to grade the oval 
Now suddenly 


and to repair the pavilion. 
everything was granted. 

We couldn't get an insurance policy against 
a dust storm, but to be on the safe side we 
insured against rain. Our yearly rainfall was 
ten inches. 

Jack Turner, the schoolteacher, who was on 
the cricket committee, said we couldn’t expect 
internationals to field on our oval in its present 
state-—with all respect to the Lord Mayor and 
the efforts of the Council’s grader. ‘It’s full 
of gibbers,’ he pointed out. ‘Balls hop up 
erratically, and we must take a national view. 
What a tragedy—and a rebuke to Billabong 
it would be if Victor Trumper was injured and 
missed the Tests against the Englishmen next 
year. All Australia would point a finger of 
scorn at Billabong.’ 

Jack said he had a remedy, however. He 
would organise working-bees of school- 
children every afternoon to pick out all the 
stones. ‘It won't do them any harm to miss 
a few history periods,’ he said. ‘After all, 
history will be made in Billabong.’ 

The cricket committee applauded the sug- 
gestion. So did everyone else, except Bill 
Reed, the barber, who, people said, read too 
many heavy books and had been called ‘an 
agitator’ by Mayor Pook. 

His kids were sent to school to be educated, 
he said. They didn’t go to pick up stones. 
And he added that in his opinion it was no 
wonder Billabong was culturally backward, 
because of her people’s infantile interest in 
sport. Bill Reed even went to the extent of 
hawking round a petition which protested 
about the action of Jack Turner in taking 
children from their lessons. 

He got three signatures only, and learnt 
later that two people had thought it was 
something to do with a protest about the local 
rates. The third thought it was a collection 
for a gift to our star player, Mallee Mick, and 
wanted to give Bill ten bob for the purpose, 
after he had signed. 

The local team practised nearly every after- 
noon. Bosses gave them time off. 

Out in the bush the interest was just as 
strong. Swampy Joe Patterson, who hadn't 
been to town for six years, started breaking in 
two young horses for the eighty-mile buggy 
ride. 

The eight pubkeepers now began doubling, 
then trebling, then quadrupling their orders 
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to the breweries in the big smoke, and the 
breweries wired back: ‘Make up your mind. 
Have you a drought up there?’ 

All the publicans wired back, it was said: 
“We have. Double up again.’ 

Letters and then wires to Victor Trumper 
crossed between Sydney and Billabong as the 
time got near. Tom Jones rubbed his hands 
as his figures rose and hoped they'd continue 
so he could ask for two more assistants and a 
raise. 


HE arguments we had picking the final 
eleven as the big day drew near! 

Snowy West, the captain, to our surprise 
pressed the claims of Alf Tonks. Alf bowled 
donkey drops. But we saw the light when 
Snowy said: ‘You know what Victor 
Trumper will do to donkey drops!’ 

It seemed after that all of us were in the 
joke except Alf, who turned up at sunrise 
every morning to bowl to his kid before going 
off to work in Pook’s Emporium. 

Other internationals and grade players were 
in Trumper’s team, but we didn’t take much 
notice, and few of us could remember their 
names from one cricket committee meeting to 
another, until Tibby Cotter’s name was 
received. 

Mallee Mick was seen to go a little pale when 
Tom Jones, who was president, read out 
Cotter’s name. Not that I blamed Mallee 
Mick. We had matting wickets, and Cotter 
was the fastest bowler in the world, and I 
wasn’t looking forward to facing him. I tell 
you we all did a bit of quiet thinking, but 
didn't like to say we had the wind up. 

Jack Henderson, who kept the Billabong 
Arms and batted third wicket down, asked 
me after the meeting if I knew if Cotter liked 
whisky. That was how his mind was working. 

However, Les Riley found a way out. The 
next meeting he hopped up and said: ‘After 
all, this is only a picnic match. I suggest we 
put double matting down.’ 

We'd have agreed without any fuss had 
not Bill Reed, the barber, got up and said: 
‘Do you want Drought Creek to say we 
Biilabongites are sissies?’ 

The fun started then. Harry Coffill, who 
was the town’s undertaker, got up and said: 
‘Gentlemen, now that you are about to discuss 
a matter that might concern me, I think I 
should withdraw.’ And he did. 

Anyway, most had a down on Bill over the 
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spoke he threw into the working-bee, and two 
mats it was. 


OON after that the big day drew near. 
Mayor Pook finally got his speech of 
welcome written with the help of the three 
parsons and the priest. 

The beer arrived. 
sober. 

Then with four days to go to the big match 
there was a hitch. Alf Tonks went tempera- 
mental. He must have got wind of what 
everyone was thinking. ‘I’ve got rheumatism 
and I can’t even get my arm above my 
shoulder.’ 

As Alf bowled very round-arm at the height 
of good health, it didn’t seem much of a 
disability, but, of course, no one said so. We 
were now set on Alf playing, so a deputation, 
headed by Tom Jones, waited on Alf. 
Thoroughgoing in organisation, Tom had 
himself flanked by Mayor Pook and by the 
two Billabong doctors, who promised Alf 
free and intensive treatment. 

To these offers and Tom’s urgings, Alf 
remained unmoved. ‘Even if you brought the 
best quacks from Sydney they'd never get 
my arm to go through.’ 

*“By hang, we'll get a specialist from 
Sydney,’ cried Mayor Pook, and made 
enemies of the two local doctors for the 
rest of his life. 

“Wouldn't help any,’ said Alf. 

“We'll try, anyway,’ said Mayor Pook. 
‘I'll pay for this myself.’ Mayor Pook had 
his heart set on seeing some Trumper sixes. 

‘I'd be useless,’ said Alf. ‘I'm forty-five 
and must bow to old age. My bowling days 
are over.’ 

More pleadings and refusals followed. 
Tom Jones played his next card. At the back 
of the deputation he'd stationed Bill Hampton, 
the editor of the Mundabilla Clarion. Bill's 
chief distinction was that he had once, thirty 
years earlier, played for a country eleven 
against the Englishmen. A big silent man, 
with a reputation for wisdom in all matters, 
and particularly cricket, he now proceeded to 
marshal arguments why Alf was essential. 

‘The way I see it, Alf, is this,’ began Bill, 
slowly and ponderously. ‘None of these 
modern batsmen, even including Trumper, 
can play good honest slow bowling. They 
can play the fast stuff, but it’s my confident 
belief that they'd flounder helplessly against 


Metho Bill was still 
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a bowler of your type—one who pitches the 
ball well up in the air with subtle variations of 
flight. My considered opinion is that you are 
essential, Alf, to our success.” 

That was the longest speech anyone had 
ever heard Bill make in the forty years he had 
been in Billabong, and Alf couldn't help but 
be won over. He agreed to make an effort, 
provided Mayor Pook wired for the specialist. 

The specialist caught the train from Sydney 
that night and at noon the next day he got out 
at Billabong and was whisked off to Alf in 
Mayor Pook’s dogcart. The specialist 
was a dignified man of sixty, in dark 
city clothes, but a cricket-lover, because, 
as he explained to Mayor Pook: ‘My 
usual fee is 150 guineas, but I'll cut it to 100, 
in view of the circumstances.’ 

He took his task seriously and two days 
later, after pills, injections, massage from the 
specialist and three nurses who offered their 
services free, and pep talks from Bill Hampton, 
Alf was able to announce: ‘My arm is still a 
bit stiff, but I’m sure I'll be able to get it over, 
thanks to the doctor.’ 

It looked straight going then. The weather 
was good and the oval ready. We had a 
practice knock, during which we treated 


Alf’s bowling with the greatest respect and 


gentleness, and Mayor Pook exclaimed 
afterwards: ‘The surface mightn’t be grass, 
but I’m sure it is as safe and sure to field on 
as the Sydney Cricket Ground.’ 


OM JONES the postmaster and Mayor 

Pook were chosen as umpires. Tom's 

wife spent two days starching and pressing his 
white coat. 

As I said before, at five to twelve on the big 
day Tom Jones was the happiest man in 
Billabong and Mallee Mick Sloan the most 
popular. 

By eleven o’clock on the big day the ground 
was packed. The cockies had come in from 
miles around in sulkies, buggies, and drays. 
Mayor Pook had got his speeches over 
and everything was fine—even the weather, 
although we kept looking at the sky and 
hoping a dust storm wouldn't blow in off the 
mallee. 

Victor Trumper won the toss, and we took 
the field at ten to twelve. 

Snowy threw the ball to Alf and the kids 
under the scoreboard let out a cheer. Victor 
Trumper came out twirling his bat and took 
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block. 
me. 

Tom Jones was umpire at the bowler’s end 
and Mallee Mick was at first slip. Snowy was 
behind the stumps. 

Alf ambled up to the crease and threw up a 
lollipop. Itlobbed halfway. Victor Trumper’s 
bat lifted. You could see that ball already on 
its way to the boundary. 

The ball ran very slowly towards Victor 
Trumper. He leapt out of his crease. His 
spiked right boot caught in the double matting 
and he sprawled across the pitch. The ball 
ran up to him, gave a little hop, cleared his 
body, and trickled into the stumps. The right 
bail fell off. There was an awful silence. 
Snowy, quick as a cat, gathered the bail, 
popped it on innocently and casually. 

The Mallee Mick yells: ‘Howzat?’ 

Tom Jones went pale. ‘If you appeal,’ he 
says, ‘it’s out.’ 

‘I appeal,’ Mallee Mick says, speaking like 
aman inadream. He reckoned afterwards it 


Alf got ready, and Mick winked at 


Pear 


Who was William, 

Who was he 

Who gave his name 

To the old pear tree, 
Stooping, stooping 

Under his load 

Of starched white blossom 
High as a cloud? 


Who was William, 

And Jargonel? 

And what Bon Chrétien 
Paused by the wall? 
The Vicar of Winkfield, 
Could it be he? 

All have died 

With the memory. 


Spiced is the scent 

Of bergamot, 

And Bergamot pears 

Are rosy and hot, 

Whilst Beurré d’ Amaniis, 
Buttery and yellow 

Lolls from the orchard, 
Sunburnt and mellow. 


wasn’t his voice but someone else’s, or that if 
he did speak it must have been nerves. 

‘Not out,” says Tom loudly, but by this 
time Victor Trumper has got up off the 
ground and is back at the pavilion, pulling off 
his glove. 

It wasn’t much of a day after that. Victor 
Trumper’s team got themselves out fairly 
quickly and we got ourselves out very quickly, 
but it was no go for a second innings by 
Victor Trumper. At four o’clock a dust 
storm got up, and that was the end. 

By five o’clock Metho Bill wasn’t the only 
one shickered. Mayor Pook and Tom Jones, 
after calling down the heavens on Mallee 
Mick, took to blaming themselves for their 
part in persuading Alf to bowl. ‘The whole 
team except Mallee Mick took the same path. 
Mallee Mick was probably shickered, too, 
but we didn’t know, because at twelve o’clock 
he had left the field and gone bush. A couple 
of kids had heaved gibbers and a dead cat at 
him as he made off in Swampy Joe’s buggy. 


Tree 


But who was William, 

Honest and slow ? 

Did he graft and prune here 

A century ago, 

Spit on his horny 

And cunning hand, 

Set quince, stock, and hawthorn 
To garnish the land? 


In corduroy 

And moleskin cap, 

From bare, knopped twig-time 
To rising sap 

He watched his trees 

Till the clotted cream 

Set as sun-ripe, juice-laden 
Fruit of a dream. 


No one knows, 

And yet, if he lies 
Unhonoured, unsung, 
Not every man dies 
With a tree to give 
Immortality, 

And a golden pear 
To his memory. 


MARGARET STANLEY-WRENCH. 





The Guacharo Caves 





DESMOND FOSTER-VESEY-FITZGERALD 


N the guacharo caves of Trinidad live some 

of the strangest birds in the world—the 
guacharo or oil-birds, which are exploited by 
the islanders in a particularly cruel way. This 
latter fact led us into a dangerous situation 
and then ensured our escape in the nick of 
time. 

We were a party of English naturalists 
studying these birds and their haunts. Scient- 
ists class them by themselves, and they may 
be best described as half owl, half nightjar, 
with the plumage of a kestrel. They live only 
in Trinidad and the neighbouring parts of 
South America. By day they sleep in the 
caves and at night they sally forth to feed. 
Their feeding-habits are peculiar in the extreme, 
considering that their diet consists entirely 
of palm-fruits. All other night-birds are 
predacious—that is to say, they hunt small 
animals and insects. As many animals and 
insects only come out at night, there is an 
obvious advantage for birds living on these 
to hunt at night, but why the guacharo chooses 
to seek its palm-fruits during the hours of dark- 
ness like a vampire is difficult to understand. 

However, there it is. At dusk the flocks 
leave the cave and spend the night fluttering 
round the fruiting palms and gulping down 
the berries. When their crops are full, they 
return to the caves to digest the pulp and 
regurgitate the seeds on to the floor. 

The seeds germinate in the twilight of the 
cave. Nourished by the rich deposits of guano 
they grow into a forest of etiolated palms 
among the stalactites and stalagmites of the 
interior chambers. The eerie groves echo 
with the harsh cries of the birds and the shrill 
chirruping of bats, and the stagnant air is 
heavy with the stench of decay. 


HE sickly forest planted by the guacharo 
on the floor of the cave provides a home 


for a host of other interesting creatures. Its 
exploration yields many thrills for the natural- 
ist. A curious rat lives in this world of per- 
petual twilight, feeding on the seeds discarded 
by the guacharo. As it scampers about the 
floor of the cave, it spends its time stuffing its 
elastic-sided cheeks with palm-kernels and 
then runs off to chew them in a secluded 
corner. This gloomy existence may have some 
advantage to the rat, because, contrary to 
popular belief, there are no snakes in the cave, 
whereas in the outer world snakes are the 
deadliest enemies of the rat kind. 

There are fish, too, in the streams and pools 
in the cave. They have never seen the light 
of day and as a result their skin is bleached 
and their eyes are sightless, but they are able 
to find their way about with the aid of long 
whiskers. Many of the insects in the cave 
are similarly provided with long feelers or 
slender legs, so that they can creep around 
in the darkness to find their living. 


HE birds nest in the caves, on the ledges 
and crevices of the walls. The nest is a 
damp mound of guano hollowed out like a 
saucer on top to receive the eggs. When the 
young birds hatch they squat on these dingy 
platforms and are fed with regurgitated palm- 
oil by their parents. The young birds get 
so fat that if a wick is stuck into their body 
they burn like a lamp. They are also con- 
sidered a great delicacy by some people, and 
so during the season numbers are collected 
by the islanders and preserved in their own 
oil. This is a cruel business, which is actually 
illegal, since the species is strictly protected. 
However, the law is difficult to enforce in the 
distant caves of the forest. 
The collectors visit the caverns armed with 
flaming brands and long poles fitted with a 
hook at one end. The torch is usually made 
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of rags soaked in pitch-oil, which are tied to 
the end of the pole, so that the bird-catcher 
can see his victim cowering in the dark recesses 
of the cave. The hapless youngsters are 
hooked out of their nests while the distracted 
parents flutter round the smoking brand. 
Only those nests which are situated in the 
highest ledges escape the wholesale slaughter, 
which has greatly reduced the numbers of the 
guacharo. 


E decided to try to save the guacharo 
from these raids by patrolling the caves 
while the bird-catchers were abroad. We 
learnt that these robber bands were lawless 
folk who probably had other matters on their 
conscience which made it expedient for them 
to live in the mountains and scrape a pre- 
carious livelihood from the dark caverns. 
We therefore did not neglect to carry shotguns 
as we threaded our way through the dense 
forest along narrow trails leading to the caves. 
Upon arrival, we set up camp in some thick 
undergrowth near the entrance of the cave, 
so that we could watch what was going on 
without being seen. 
There was nobody about, so after the birds 
had gone off on their nightly foray we decided 


to spend the rest of the evening exploring the 


recesses of the cave. Passages led from the 
entrance-chamber to inner halls where no 
daylight penetrated. The birds never go into 
the pitch-dark interior, but the bats fly in 
the utter darkness, and the torch reveals many 
queer creatures crawling on the walls. 

One interest after another led us on, until 
we arrived at the end of a narrow sloping 
passage where our further exploration was 
barred by a deep swallow-hole. All the other 
galleries had come to a dead-end, and so only 
this shaft held promise of further investigation. 
Luckily we had a long rope with us, and so 
we sought a convenient stalagmite to tie the 
end to for support. 

Just as we were about to lower the first man 


into the abyss a distant boom echoed through 
the cave. Everything had been so silent since 
we had left the realm of the birds that the 
sound was most startling. At first we feared 
it might be a fall of rock from the roof, which 
would block our retreat, but as boom after 
boom echoed down the passage we realised 
that it must be gunfire! What could that 
possibly mean? The first idea to leap to our 
mind was that the bird-catchers had arrived 
and were attacking some of our party who 
had remained at the entrance of the cave. If 
that was so, it was urgently necessary to dash 
back to their aid, because such desperate folk 
as these poachers were reputed to be would 
stop at nothing once hostilities had opened. 

As we scrambled up the narrow passage, 
we were met by a blast of air and a roaring 
sound like an express in a tunnel. We had 
hardly reached the inner chamber before we 
were confronted by a wall of water and our 
torches revealed a scene which belittled all the 
stories about demons in the underworld. 
Uprooted palms were dancing on the breast 
of the flood which surged towards us and a 
host of queer creatures was scrambling up the 
walls of the cave to safety. Gusucharos and 
bats whirled round our faces as we clung to 
the cliff above the spate which hurtled down 
the narrow passage we had only just left in 
time. 

The terrifying experience lasted only a few 
moments, which, however, seemed like hours, 
because the flood subsided as suddenly as it 
had risen. Evidently there had been rain in 
the mountains and the storm-water had been 
blocked by debris in the dry channel. When 
the dam burst, the flood hurled itself into the 
cave carrying all before it. We were lucky 
to have been warned in time by the shots of 
our companions. The queer creatures had 
found safety on the ledges and no doubt the 
blind fish were washed down into depths as 
yet unknown to man, and soon a new crop 
of sickly palms would grow on the floor of the 
guacharo’s banquet-chamber. 


St ee 


Blind Piper 


The echoes are cold 

In the wake of the tune; 
So leave them a penny 

To pay for the moon. 


The night and the piper 
Have merrily thrown 
A star in a shadow, 
A beam on a stone. 


HAZEL TOWNSON. 





Sir Robert Mansell, Glassmaker 





R. A. ROBERTSON 


RESTLESS spirit accompanied by a love 

of tradition is revealed in the story of 
English glassmaking, and these qualities have 
produced the paradox of an ancient industry 
that is always new. To-day its products, on 
the one hand, retain the stately properties 
that belong to Roman civilisation and, on the 
other, express perfectly the slick grace that is 
the essence of modernity. 

And it has ever been so. Throughout the 
ages glassmakers have always maintained 
family traditions and, at the same time, shown 
a taste for innovation, so that the craft often 
initiated methods far in advance of their time. 
This tendency to forestall the future is seen 
in many phases throughout the history of the 
craft, but in none is it more marked than in the 
Mansell period, when, early in the 17th 
century, the industry was organised on a 
national scale. 

That a scheme of this kind was carried out 
at all is remarkable, for it was unnatural at a 
time when other crafts still held to the medieval 
guild system. But that it should be carried out 
by Sir Robert Mansell, a retired admiral, is 
astonishing, for Sir Robert was an outsider, 
who knew nothing about glassmaking and 
whose impatient temper was little suited for 
bargaining with proud and touchy craftsmen. 
At that time the processes of glassmaking 
were jealously secret, the craftsmen themselves 
fiercely independent, so that the craft seemed 
the least likely to combine in a national way 
and Sir Robert Mansell the last man to bring 
such a combination about. 

Yet, for all that, he succeeded, not only 
controlling the entire industry in England and 
Scotland but also dividing it into the branches 
upon which it rests to-day. It is a success 
story that has somehow been set in the wrong 
century, it is a tale of opportunism that 
properly belongs to a later age of millionaires 
and modern industry. But Sir Robert lived too 


soon. It is doubtful if he were much richer for 
all his enterprise and doubtful if he were any 
happier than those other rare souls who live 
outside their own time. 


HE character of glassmaking just before 

Mansell turned his interest to the craft 
was that of a peasant industry practised in 
various parts of England from Kent to New- 
castle. Hitherto glassmaking had been centred 
in the Weaid, but a shortage of the timber upon 
which glassmakers then depended for fuel 
created a crisis in their affairs and drove many 
of them to the North in search of adequate 
supplies of wood. 

The situation, however, deteriorated until, 
at last, Queen Elizabeth, alarmed at the 
mutilation of England’s forests, issued an edict 
prohibiting the use of wood-fuel for glass- 
making. Glassmakers, therefore, were forced 
to use coal, and to do so a covered pot for 
melting glass was devised, an invention that 
led to the production of a more refined glass 
capable of a more refined treatment than had 
been possible with the natural, greenish 
waldglas so far used. Thus was the medieval 
phase of glassmaking brought to an end. 

Meantime, in London, an entirely different 
situation had arisen. There a workman 
called Verzelini, a Netherlands immigrant of 
Venetian birth, had produced a clear glass in 
the manner of Muranese cristallo, and this he 
used for making artistic vessels to adorn the 
tables of the fashionable. Verzelini was 
granted a monopoly by Queen Elizabeth by 
the terms of which he was bound to instruct 
Englishmen in the mysteries of his craft. 
This condition was honourably carried out, 
and when Verzelini retired at least fifteen 
glasshouses had been set up in London. 

Yet it takes three generations to make a 
good glassworker, so that at Verzelini’s death, 
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in 1606, the industry, whether in London or 
the provinces, was in the hands of foreign 
craftsmen. In the period that followed, great 
changes took place. The use of coal brought 
about an advance in technology and this in 
turn produced a glass capable of easier 
manipulation, thereby extending the scope for 
artistic expression; and the ownership of glass- 
houses in London changed from that of 
individual craftsmen to companies. Among 
these was the firm of Sir Edward Zouche and 
Company. 

It was at this time, in 1615, that Sir Robert 
Mansell joined the board of Zouche and 
Company. At first, one imagines, he intended 
no more than to take the passive part of a 
sleeping-partner, for he was an admiral on 
active service and Treasurer of the Navy at the 
time. Business, however, was to have a 
peculiar fascination for him, and he was soon 
drawn to take a more active interest in the 
affairs of the firm. The attractions of 
commerce became irresistible and, by 1618, 
he asked to be placed on the Navy’s retired 
list so that he could devote himself wholly to 
this new and captivating pursuit. And so this 
energetic and lusty Welshman, who had won 
his spurs at Cadiz, who had escorted Sir 
Walter Raleigh to his trial at Winchester, and 
who had earned for himself a position of 
influence at Court, took to trade and became 
glassmaker. 

But—such is life-—his newly-discovered 
pleasure was rudely interrupted. In 1620 he 
was recalled to the Navy and given command 
of an expedition being sent against the pirates 
of Algiers. This summons he obeyed with a 
sigh, leaving his affairs to be managed by his 
wife; nor could he have placed his trust in 
better hands. Lady Mansell was the daughter 
of the Earl of Worcester. She was thus well- 
connected and this circumstance her deter- 
mined and forceful character was able to 
exploit to the full. 

With the zeal of a saint and the hardihood 
of a pioneer this terrifying woman travelled 
the country from London to Newcastle, 
guarding her husband’s interests, domineering 
his workmen and browbeating those business 
associates who had the temerity to differ 
from her. What a treasure was this for an 
absent admiral! Yet her very virtues kept her 
short of perfection and her defect lay in the 
excessive discharge of duty. A propensity to 
nag workmen and to interfere in matters she 
knew nothing about caused unnecessary dis- 
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putes and was to become a thorn in Sir 
Robert's flesh for the rest of his days. 


FTER an absence of a year Mansell 
returned from sea. He plunged into 
business with zest, being all the more eager 
from the enforced separation. His first step 
was to clear the board of Zouche and Com- 
pany of all his associates until he had sole 
control of the firm. He then used his influence 
at Court to obtain a monopoly for glassmaking 
in England and Wales. The acquisition of 
works in London and the provinces followed in 
spite of energetic opposition, particularly from 
the Lorraine and Norman workers who had 
settled in the North. These, however, were 
forced to give way and many of them con- 
tinued as employees of Sir Robert. 

It was in the field of organisation and 
finance that Mansell’s genius lay and without 
a doubt he brought great benefits to the 
industry. He introduced mirror-making in 
England and created the bottle industry, he 
imported barilla to provide soda for glass- 
making, he was the first to bring into general 
use Stourbridge clay for making siege-pots, 
and, in the interests of glassmaking, he de- 
veloped coal-mining at Newcastle and in South 
Wales besides importing coal from Scotland. 

The main difficulty was that Sir Robert 
knew nothing about glassmaking, a deficiency 
in no way improved by a choleric temper that 
had been nurtured in the absolute power of the 
quarter-deck. His assistants were hardly 
better. Captain Francis Bacon, the manager 
of his Broad Street work, who had been 
trained in the Army, readily assumed the role 
of martinet in imitation of his master, and 
Lady Mansell added to this imperious 
command something of her own, with a 
prying, inquisitive mind thrown in for extra 
measure. 

To make matters worse, the men they were 
dealing with were mostly ‘hot Venetians’, all 
as proud as Lucifer, but much less well-bred. 
There were scenes, terrific roarings, mad 
gesticulations, and the sound of smashing 
glass. Usually these differences ended with 
the workmen walking out in a body, rolling 
their eyes like mad and calling down weird, 
foreign curses from Heaven. Then, as soon 
as Sir Robert was sufficiently master of him- 
self, he sat down quietly at his desk and wrote 
to his agent in Antwerp instructing him to send 
another band of workers. 





SIR ROBERT MANSELL—GLASSMAKER 


The fault was not always on one side, 
however. Too often the foreign workmen 
failed to understand the meaning of a bargain, 
and they would break their contracts on the 
slightest pretext. This circumstance was 
exploited to the full by Leonardo Michelli, an 
unscrupulous rogue who acted as agent for a 
Scottish concern and through whose under- 
hand dealings many of Mansell’s workmen 
were induced to leave his service and make 
their way to Scotland. Now to break a 
contract was bad enough, but to do so in order 
to work in Scotland was adding insult to 
injury, because the Scottish glasshouse was 
the one hindrance that stood in the way of 
the fulfilment of Mansell’s ambition to own the 
entire industry throughout the two kingdoms. 
Time and again he tried to buy this concern 
and time and again he was frustrated by the 
owner, Sir George Hay, who held on to his 
business with a dour determination that was a 
match for Sir Robert's tenacity. 


LASSMAKING did not begin in Scot- 
land until as late as 1610, when a glass- 
house was built at Wemyss in Fife. Hitherto 
the lack of timber had excluded Scotland from 
the craft, but when a pot was invented for the 
use of coal instead of wood the main obstacle 
was removed, for Scotland had abundance of 
this kind of fuel. As in England, the industry 
was in the hands of foreigners and the work 
they produced had no distinctive national 
character but was a repetition of the art as it 
was practised on the Continent. 

The founder of the industry was Sir George 
Hay, a Scotsman who had been educated in 
France, where, it is likely, the idea of starting 
a glassworks in Scotland first occurred to him. 
It was the age of monopolies, but Sir George 
was able to secure the patent without which no 
industrial enterprise of any size could be 
maintained. Like Sir Robert Mansell, he had 
influence at Court. 

Sir George was a Gentleman-of-the-Bed- 
chamber, Lord Clerk Registrar, and an adviser 
to the young prince who was later to become 
the luckless Charles I. With these connections 
and an ability for business, it was not difficult 
for him to strike a bargain with the King, the 
astute James I, which gave him a monopoly 
of glassmaking in Scotland. 

Sir Robert Mansell! no longer had it all his 
own way at Court and a struggle soon ensued 
between the English and Scottish industries 


that was conducted more in the spirit of a 
vendetta than a commercial rivalry. The aim 
of both was not to make something better and 
cheaper than his neighbour, but to bring about 
the utter ruin of the other. Mansell was not 
the man to yield, nor Hay the man to give 
quarter, and the contest was tinged with the 
awful vindictiveness of desperation. 

The Scottish work was never free of trouble. 
To begin with, the glass being made there was 
poor, and Sir George was constantly com- 
plaining about his workmen. Things became 
so bad, indeed, that the Government set up a 
commission to inquire into the state of the 
industry and to find out if its continuance was 
to the public advantage. In their report the 
commissioners thought the vessels and 
utensils being made at Wemyss fell short of a 
proper standard, but considered the window- 
glass passable. The judgment is not flattering, 
but, even so, it is doubtful if it were impartial, 
for the fact that Sir George Hay had contrived 
to be one of the commissioners suggests a 
favourable bias on the part of at least one of 
their number. In any case, the result of the 
inquiry was that the grant of the patent was not 
withdrawn. 

It is plain that Sir George had his troubles 
and that the industry upon which his hopes 
were set never emerged from the shadow of 
failure. In his desperate efforts to establish it 
on a sure foundation he intrigued to the 
height of his bent and even went the length of 
entreating the King ‘to allow this glass to be 
sold in England and, at the same time, restrict 
the shipping of coal thither.’ This preposter- 
ous request, which implied the closing of those 
London works that depended on Scottish coal, 
naturally met with opposition from the 
Mansell faction, and it was not granted. Later, 
however, Hay won a point when his glass was 
‘allowed free entry into the markets of 
England and Wales.’ 

Having lost the support of the King to 
deprive the London works of coal, Hay took 
other means to attain his end. He had 
sufficient influence with the Scottish exporters 
of coal to induce them to raise their prices to a 
prohibitive level and this spiteful expedient 
succeeded in closing Mansell’s principal 
London works for a period of three weeks. 
Mansell naturally lodged a complaint, in 
which he stated that he had spent £33,000 in 
building the London industry, which must be 
overthrown, if these practices were allowed to 
go on unchecked. 
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O the quarrel took its course, each side 
bent on hurting the other by every means 
that could be devised. One can see that Sir 
Robert Mansell’s repeated efforts to buy the 
Scottish concern arose, not only from 
ambition, but from the necessity of bringing 
to an end a competition that was ruinous. 
With the Scottish work under his control, or 
closed down, his men would no longer be 
suborned, his supplies of fuel threatened, nor 
his markets in England and Wales open to the 
foreign imports that greatly diminished the 
value of his patent. Sir George Hay, however, 
refused to sell, being determined to establish 
a Scottish glass-industry, cost what it might. 

The two rivals met for the first time at the 
King’s funeral, but the occasion was not 
appropriate either to a business discussion or 
to a fight and nothing came of the meeting. 
Shortly afterwards Sir George Hay fell ill of 
that expensively-acquired disorder, gout. His 
health deteriorated, he was unfit for business 
and thought of selling his glassworks, pro- 
vided the buyer were anyone except Sir Robert 
Mansell. At the right moment a London 
merchant, Thomas Robinson, made an offer 
for the Wemyss work, and this was accepted. 
Robinson, however, turned out to be an agent 
for Sir Robert Mansell. Thus were persever- 
ance and tenacity rewarded at last. 

But the reward was dubious. For a reason 
unexplained, or perhaps unknown, Mansell’s 
London workmen continued to emigrate to 
Scotland. Affairs there were ill-guided and 
one report tells us: ‘His workers made such 
ill-conditioned glass as at one time he lossed 
£2000 thereby.’ One is not surprised to hear 
that the Scottish work was ultimately closed. 


HE industry in England, however, was 
firmly established and under Sir Robert 
Mansell’s guidance was to become one of great 
importance to the economy of the country. 
Mansell’s triumph was that he divided the 


industry into branches, thereby conferring on 
it the benefits of specialisation; and he gave 
the branches correlation, so that the magnifi- 
cent achievements of the later English glass- 
makers were made possible. In doing so, 
however, he created unrest, with the result 
that advances in technology and technique did 
not come until the industry had settled down 
within the new framework he had given it, and, 
by this time, he was in his grave. 

It is difficult now to judge the quality of the 
glass made under his direction, because very 
little Mansell glass exists to-day. At any rate, 
if much does exist, it cannot be identified as 
such. We can only rely on contemporary 
reports, and these vary considerably. Inigo 
Jones did not think highly of Mansell’s 
window-glass; and the reports of his artistic 
glass disagree. Some say it was good, others 
that it was bad. Both views may be near the 
truth, for the relationship between Mansell 
and his craftsmen must have had an effect on 
the quality of the workmanship. During their 
quarrels the quality would deteriorate and in 
periods of calm it would improve. 

The creation of a national organisation at 
that time was not made without personal 
sacrifice on the part of the founder. Mono- 
polies, so beloved by the Stuarts, did not have 
the meaning we attach to them to-day. The 
system was considered a natural one and was 
universal throughout the civilised world at 
that time; nor were the benefits all on the side 
of the holder of a patent. 

In Sir Robert Mansell’s case the cost of 
patents, the buying of concessions, and giving 
of bribes were a severe tax, which reduced his 
profits to a scale quite incommensurate with the 
size of the organisation he had built up. In the 
end he may not have been as rich as he deserved 
to be, but, as his ideas were set on owning an 
industry rather than on improving the quality 
of the goods produced by that industry, he 
lived to see his ambition realised, and that is 
a compensation not granted to all men. 


One Consolation 


Life is mostly this or that: 
In the clouds or on the mat. 
Be it that or be it this, 
Sandra still is mine to kiss. 


CHARLES KELLIE. 





Honey Fungus 





FRANK H. 


HEN you have nursed a Virginia creeper 

over many years and watched its slow, 
creeping growth gradually eliminate the ugli- 
ness of a north brick wall, then you are pretty 
shocked and chagrined to see its changing 
beauty destroyed in a single season, leaving 
nothing behind but 
rustling old leaves and a network of lifeless 
twisted stems. 

So far as one could see there was no appar- 
ent reason for this sudden transformation. 
There was no blight, no pest—not discernible, 
anyway. For many seasons the creeper had 
flourished, gradually extending its healthy 
arms, clinging tightly yet lightly to the inter- 
stices of the wall and reaching out persistently 
to meet the sun. In fact, it had nearly achieved 
the purpose for which it had been planted 
hardly a brick remained visible—when the 
blow fell. 

We called in the experts. They could not 
help. They looked the creeper over; broke 
off a bit of stalk here and there and examined 
this with microscopic intensity; dug to the 
root and cast a keen eye on this. The root 
didn’t look exactly healthy, but there was no 
visible sign of pest. The soil was good, in 
really good heart, moist, light, and of a high 
humus content. There were certain long 


a withered tangle of 


HILL 


strands, something like black leathery boot- 
laces, carving in a rather sinuous sort of way 
their tortuous tunnels through the ground. 
But there was nothing startlingly peculiar 
about these—probably the roots of some 
of the shrubs bordering the drive. No, the 
whole thing was a mystery, the secret of which 
only nature knew. And so far as we were 
concerned the matter must rest there. There 
was nothing further to be done about it. 
Virginia creeper was dead. 

And there the matter did rest for some 
considerable time—indeed, till the Second 
World War, when certain happenings pro- 
vided the first clue to the solution of the 
mystery. 


OU will remember that epic landing of the 

parachutists at Arnhem and at Nijmegen, 
when an Allied army descended from the 
sky to seize the main water-crossings of 
Holland, which crossings were to be used as 
a springboard into Germany. Well, among 
the parachutists landed at Arnhem was one 
Hugh Flesher, and Hugh was a gardener from 
our very own village. And what Hugh did 
not know about gardening was just not worth 
knowing. There were not many secrets of 
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the craft he had not fathomed. Observant by 
nature, training, and practice, no deviation 
from the normal escaped his keen eye. Any- 
thing unusual he spotted in an instant, and 
from that moment concentrated all his ana- 
lytical faculties on it in an endeavour to find 
out the reason why. Thus the death of the 
Virginia creeper puzzled him, nay, irritated 
him, because he could not find the reason why. 

The landing at Arnhem was made through 
an incessant and remorseless mortaring. For 
two solid hours the enemy concentrated its 
attack on an area-~a plot of grass with trees 

not more than fifty yards square. The 
earth heaved and parted and nose and throat 
dried up with the acrid tang of exploded 
chemicals. Chaos reigned. Limbs of trees; 
heaps of rubble; leaping flames and smoke; 
ear-splitting noises; hell let loose. All one 
could do was frantically to dig a deep narrow 
trench sufficiently long for a man to lie flat 
in and hope for the best. 

At the end of two hours came respite, calm. 
And Hugh Flesher had time to take a look 
around. He saw the ants scurrying about, 
trying to rebuild their shattered channels and 
causeways and digging out a new underground 
city, and this activity caused him to consider 
his own perilous position. His trench was 
anything but secure. He would dig it deeper 
under the roots of a near-by tree. The roots 
would give some sort of protection, though 
flimsy at the best. 

Dusk was now creeping out of the skies. 
The curtain of night was falling. The bom- 
bardment for the moment had ceased. There 
were occasional flashes which lit up the sky 
in patches. 
imminent attack. So, taking a pull from his 
flask and crunching his iron rations, Hugh 
cautiously looked around. He was now well 
concealed among the roots of the stump which 
had been, but a short time ago, a magnificent 
tree. 
them, were similarly entrenched, waiting for 
orders. In the meantime there was little to 
do, little to attract his attention. The ants, 
like the parachutists, had sought darkness and 
the security of their underground burrows. 

Suddenly, as he moved to ease his cramped 
limbs, Hugh saw a flash of light run along 
one of the roots of the stump, exactly like 
neon-lighting. This was followed by others, 
for as one root moved it caused others to 
move similarly, and with increasing movement 
came a series of illuminations which ran 
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But there was no suggestion of 


His companions, or what was left of 


longitudinally and undulatingly across the 
cave. The tree seemed to be on fire at its base. 
Every root and rootlet was electrically alive, 
phosphorescence everywhere. 

Radioactivity, thought Hugh—or a figment 
of the imagination? His eyes? Was it the 
result of the bombardment, an after-effect? 

And still the phantom lights ran riot till 
they finally met extinction in the soil. The soil 
did not produce them; they were to be found 
only among the roots of the stump. And Hugh 
was more than puzzled. Here was a phe- 
nomenon of nature which, at the moment, had 
no explanation. Were others of his Company 
seeing what he saw? Dare he venture forth 
and investigate? He would. This was evi- 
dently an interlude, a period of calm. It 
might not recur. This might be his last chance. 
And in spite of his precarious and dangerous 
situation, in spite of what might possibly 
occur at any moment, all his instincts told 
him that the time was now. The problem of 
the phosphorescent lights. was paramount. 
It transcended all else. It was more important 
He would go. 


than the attack on the bridge. 


AUTIOUSLY dragging himself from the 

trench, Hugh sprawled alongside and 
crawled his slow way to the neighbouring 
trench a few short yards away. But there was 
nothing to help him there. Actually, there 
was no tree near, and therefore no roots. He 
would locate a tree or a stump or what was 
left of a tree and there investigate. This he 
did after some delay. He did not wish to get 
too far away from his own trench. He must 
have retreat, safe-—or comparatively safe- 
retreat. 

Finally, he hit upon a trench similarly 
placed to his own. An old ash, blasted from 
top to bottom, torn and riven, still had live 
roots, and in that trench he found Sam Swales. 
And Sam, too, had witnessed the same phos- 
phorescent display among the roots. In fact, 
the two of them watched the display together 
for some considerable time. But Sam could 
offer no explanation. To him it was one of 
those queer happenings not to be wondered 
at in such a crazy and topsy-turvy world. No 
wonder even nature produced distortions. 
What concerned Sam most of all was how 
soon they would be across the bridge, or, 
failing that, as far away from it as he could 
possibly get. Let the roots burn themselves 
oul, He was not interested in roots 





But Hugh was satisfied. What he had seen 
was not, after all, a figment of the imagination. 
The roots were actually phosphorescent. And 
there the matter rested till after the withdrawal 
from the bridge, till the harassed troops 
reached safety at last. Then Hugh found 
that what he had seen had been witnessed by 
many as they dug their slit-trenches among the 
roots of the shattered trees in the blackness 
of night. In this district, anyway, trees had 
phosphorescent roots. 


But the explanation? There was none. 


And Hugh pondered and pondered without 
result, till gradually, in the turmoil of con- 
quering advance, the matter slipped into the 
background of his mind, into the subconscious. 
But always it lay there ready, waiting only for 
some spark to rekindle interest and bring into 
action the faculty of inquiry. 


HE war over, Hugh returned to the 

village, glad to be back once more at his 
job. Cultivating a garden was far more 
interesting and productive than shooting men 
down or capturing bridges. The luminous 
roots at Arnhem seemed forgotten among a 
litter of memories which gradually receded 
into the background as rehabilitation pro- 
duced counter-interests. Anyway, no mention 
was ever made of them—at least, not on his 
immediate return. All his zest and enthusiasm 
was put into the effort to cultivate his beloved 
garden, and the peace and tranquillity which 
he found in this acted like balm on a some- 
what torn and tortured mind. 

Then, all at once, things began to happen. 
First of all a wistaria which for many years 
had adorned, with its tasselled beauty and gay 
foliage, the entrance-porch to the house, 
drooped and died. There was no apparent 
cause. Then an ampelopsis, sturdy and ten- 
acious, strong-rooted and virile, curled its 
lovely leaves, lost all its colour, and hung, 
lifeless, against the south gable. There was 
no sign of pest, no blight, no apparent evi- 
dence of disease. It just wilted and died. 

It was at this stage that someone mentioned 
the Virginia creeper. Hugh remembered that, 
too. Curious that all three should suffer the 
same fate with no clue as to why. Was there 
some connection? Something in the soil 


which militated against the root-growth of 


wall-creepers? The Virginia creeper had long 
been dug up and consigned to the tip. So, too, 
the wistaria and ampelopsis must be got rid 


HONEY FUNGUS 


of. They would have the soil analysed—the 
result might be interesting and instructive. 
Anyway, they no longer gave beauty to the 
house. Rather did they detract from what 
little beauty remained. 

The digging commenced. The sooner the 
climbers were out the better. But the rami- 
fications of the roots were labyrinthian, and, 
to make matters worse, a grey, lowering sky 
presaged storm. Indeed, the storm broke 
before Hugh had got halfway through his job 
The dark, livid sky cracked into jagged lines 
of light. With each twist and tear came loud 
cracks of thunder which rumbled and ecnoed 
through the sky, reverberating among the 
cowering hills. 

Hugh took shelter under a near-by wall, 
and, as the flashes of lightning increased in 
tempo and intensity, the crashes of thunder 
seemed to shake the very earth. ‘Arnhem!’ 
muttered Hugh. ‘It’s Arnhem over again! 
Slit-trench; bombardment; roots of trees . . . 
Roots of trees?’ And Hugh looked towards 
the hole he had dug. Roots of trees! Weon- 
lighting! Electrically alive! Phosphor- 
escence! 

Surely he was dreaming! The roots in the 
trench he had dug were glowing with that pale 
phosphorescence he had seen among the roots 
at Arnhem! But no, it was impossible. It 
was the effect of the storm. It just could not 
be. He was once more imagining things. He 
was in England now, notin Holland. Neither 
trees nor plants in England had phosphor- 
escent roots. He would wait till the storm 
had passed, then make a full investigation. 
This he did—to find that the long strands 
like leathery bootlaces which cut their twisting 
way through the ground were actually electric- 
ally alive and glowing with a fluctuating in- 
tensity and an intermittent iridescence exactly 
like those he had seen at Arnhem. 

Hugh just couldn’t believe his own eyes. 
This was peacetime, not wartime! Was it, 
after all, merely a remarkable coincidence ? 
Or was there something deeper, was there some 
connection between the two? But first he 
would check as he had done at Arnhem. And 
that very night he took Tim Bloggs to the 
trench he had dug, and as darkness deepened 
they saw the roots begin to gleam and glow 
intermittently as they were disturbed by a 
rake which Hugh held in his hand. ‘ Death- 
rays,’ muttered Hugh quite unconsciously. 

*Let’s follow the lines of light,” said Tim. 
*Let’s dig further and see how far they extend.’ 
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So they dug away far into the night, follow- 
ing the lines of light. In the immediate 
neighbourhood, wherever they dug, they found 
the leathery bootlaces which sent out a phos- 
phorescent gleam: the whole area was a 
gigantic network of fibrous luminosity. It 
was thrilling, a little awe-inspiring, in fact, 
a little frightening, because so startlingly un- 
usual and unexpected. There were patches 
where roots were exposed, but many of these 
were not phosphorescent; they were just 
ordinary roots. The luminous roots con- 
verged from a wide periphery, and all appeared 
to derive from a focal-point which lay some- 
where in the vicinity of an old chestnut stump 
in the corner of the garden. And somehow 
Hugh had the feeling that somewhere in this 
small area lay the solution to his problem. 
As with all light, there must be a creative 
force emanating from a fixed centre. There 
must be something which produced the light 
and conducting channels which allowed its 
moyement. The conducting channels were 
undoubtedly the black leathery bootlaces, but 
where and what was the source of the light? 


HERE was nothing particularly unusual 

about the chestnut stump. It appeared 
on a first inspection perfectly normal and 
ordinary. It was decayed, of course—indeed, 
in a rather advanced state of decay. At its 
base was a clump or cluster of fungi looking 
as much like a colony of toadstools as to be 
considered nothing out of the way. One 
expected fungi where there was decay. Fungi 
thrived on putrefaction and decay. That 
explained the fungi—and left the problem 
still unsolved. There was nothing else which 
gave any indication of a connection with the 
luminous rays. 

Yet Hugh could not rid his mind of the 
thought that here, somewhere around the old 
stump, or on it or in it, lay the solution of the 
mystery. Of that he was convinced. They 
would start once more and trace the luminous 
strands from a circle surrounding the stump. 
This they did, to find that the luminous roots 
converged like the radii of any circle, though 
in an irregular sort of way, to a centre, and 
that centre was the cluster of toadstools at the 
base of the chestnut stump! 

Here, then, was the source of light. It was 
produced by and emanated from the cluster 
of fungi. That much was certain. The toad- 
produced the death-rays, the long 


stools 
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strands like leathery bootlaces carried the rays 
along through the ground, and, on attaching 
themselves to the live roots of the creepers, 
sucked every atom of life out of them. Death- 
rays indeed! 

It was unbelievable. 
must be true ! 

But first they must have verification. Who 
could help them? They must make absolutely 
sure. Ah, yes! The Natural History Museum 
at South Kensington. That was the place. 
So Hugh cut out the cluster of fungi, packed 
them most carefully in moist moss, and sent 
them off. There they were identified as 
Armillaria mellea or the honey fungus. 
‘Honey fungus!’ thought Hugh. ‘Not a very 
appropriate name.’ He could have found 
quite a few much more suitable names when 
he thought of the death-roll which lay to the 
credit, or discredit, of honey fungus. 

And at the Natural History Museum they 
knew all about the depredations and crimes of 
honey fungus, so called from its stem being 
honey-coloured at the base. On the Continent 
it ran riot, was ubiquitous, a national pest, 
but in Britain rarely was it seen, fortunately. 
Hence the mystery attached to its subter- 
ranean luminous and lethal activities. 

So that was that! The mystery was a 
mystery no longer. ‘But how strangely,’ 
thought Hugh, ‘do things work out. What 
marvels does Dame Nature reveal in the most 
curious ways.’ Actually, the problem was 
really solved at Arnhem—at least, the first 
clue was found there, and by following this 
clue the reason why creepers, house-creepers, 
died in a remote and sequestered village of 
England was found. 


Yet it was true. It 


UGH dug out the old chestnut stump, 
removed and burnt the surrounding soil 
over a wide area, filled in with new, and planted 
Virginia creeper, wistaria, and ampelopsis in 
exactly the same places they had previously 
occupied. 

To-day, all three flourish in healthy vigour, 
climbing towards the sun, gradually eliminat- 
ing the ugliness of brick walls, giving mellow- 
ness to an ageing house and beauty in their 
season. 

Often during the day and in late evening you 
will see Hugh sauntering through the gardens, 
his eye intently fixed on the ground. Armil- 
laria mellea still haunts him—but at least now 
he does know the enemy he is looking for. 





Twenty Years Under the Sea 


I1.—Diving into the Earth 


C. A. 


HE tight corners that divers get into are 

not generally caused by fish or other 
denizens of the deep, but by the mechanics of 
their apparatus. My shark adventure * was a 
mere bagatelle compared with an incident 
that happened at the bottom of a Cornish 
clay-pit, and the basic cause of all the trouble 
was just a simple matter of air-pressure. 

Things were looking up in the china-clay 
business and owners of more or less abandoned 
clay-pits in Cornwall were taking stock of 
their properties with a view to putting them 
into production again, the price of kaolin 
having risen much. My services as a diver were 
sought, to find out what was wrong with a 
drainage-pump in an old working. 

A clay-mine consists of two shafts, one of 
which is the working itself, and the other, 
sunk to a deeper level, a drainage-shaft. The 
two are connected by a tunnel, and water that 
seeps into the main pit runs off into the drain- 
age shaft, whence it is extracted by pumping. 

In this particular case a pole-pump, some- 
thing like a glorified village pump, was 
installed. The shaft was partitioned from top 
to bottom with timber. One half contained 
the suction-pipe, pole, and other apparatus 
pertaining to the pump. The other half con- 
sisted of a series of platforms connected by 
ladders and manholes, to enable workmen to 
get up and down the shaft. As there were 
seventeen such ladders to descend before 
water-level was reached, there was no point 
in donning my clumsy diving-dress on the 
surface. All my gear was taken down to the 
chamber just above the water-line. There, by 
the light of candles which would scarcely burn, 
so thick was the air, the topside apparatus was 
set up and my diving-dress was put on. 


* See Chambers’s Journal for August 1956. 


CHARD 


HE series of ladders and manholes con- 

tinued, below the water-level, right down 
to the bottom of the shaft. The manholes were 
about two feet square, and it was no easy 
matter for me to wriggle through them. After 
descending six ladders, by which time I was 
about 80 feet under water and about 350 feet 
from the surface, my further descent was 
checked by a large baulk of timber. 

Straddling this, I decided to test the lifeline 
before going any further, and found, as I had 
half-expected, that the criss-crossing descent 
had rendered it useless, even as a means of 
communication. Except for the air-hose, I 
was cut off from the world, sitting in Stygian 
darkness on a piece of wood about sixteen 
inches square. The uselessness of the lifeline 
did not worry me unduly, and all divers are 
well accustomed to performing their work in 
complete darkness, so I hitched myself along 
the baulk and began to explore the layout of 
the shaft with my bare hands. 

On one end of the baulk was a tank, prob- 
ably used for priming the pump. This told 
me that I was somewhere near the bottom of 
the shaft, but I could find no means of access 
to the pump itself, short of descending below 
the timber baulk. The space available between 
the baulk and the side of the shaft was very 
small, but I came to the conclusion that I 
could just squeeze through. I could, and did. 

Once through, before going any further, I 
thought it would be as well to make sure that 
I could get back again fairly quickly. I was 
far from favourably impressed by the condi- 
tion of the shaft walls. Having learnt the exact 
angle at which it was easiest for me to get 
through the hole, my return progress was 
rapid, until I was about halfway through. 
Then I realised, too late, that I had overlooked 
one small but vital factor. 
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While squeezing my way down, the con- 
striction of my diving-suit tended to force the 
air it contained into the upper part, but the 
extra pressure did not cause any ballooning, 
because the excess air was forced out of the 
exhaust-valve in the top of my helmet. 
While squeezing my way up, the air was forced 
into the lower half of my suit, where there was 
no exhaust-valve, and there was considerable 
ballooning. After a long struggle, which ex- 
hausted me, I had to accept the fact that ! 
could not get back, not even with my exhaust- 
valve set wide open and my inlet-valve reduced 
to a minimum. 


RESTED awhile and thought out the posi- 

tion. After a time, of course, my topside 
men would begin to get anxious about me, and 
they would communicate with the men at the 
top of the shaft. More time would be wasted 
in trying to communicate with me, and finally 
they would try to get hold of another diver. 
That would mean sending to Plymouth, and, 
short of chartering aeroplanes, a relief diver 
could not possibly arrive until the following 
day. In any case, another diver could only 
help me by sawing away the baulk of timber, 
and I had grave doubts if this would indeed 
be wise. 

I concluded that it would be useless to wait 
for outside help. My only chance of scraping 
through depended almost entirely on my own 
initiative. As the word ‘scraping’ went 
through my mind, it gave me an idea. The 
timber lining of the shaft had been water- 
logged for years and the wood was fairly soft. 
I took out my two-edged knife and began to 
attack the wall of my prison with it. Progress 
was slow and the work was most tiring, but 
necessity drove me on, and as the hollow in 


the woodwork grew larger, my hopes began 
to rise. 

Then I dropped the knife! 

I count that moment as the blackest in my 
life. Heaven alone knew what accumulation 
of soft mud lay at the bottom of the shaft 
As soon as my feet started stirring it up, the 
knife would gradually sink deeper. 

Down I went again, very cautiously, pro- 
specting every inch of the way with my bare 
hands. Suddenly, on a projecting ledge of 
wood, my fingers encountered the lost knife, 
and nearly knocked it off before I realised 
what it was. The millionth chance had come 
off, and I began to feel that this might not, 
after all, be my Day of Fate. 

How I gripped the haft of that knife! My 
hand ached with the strain of holding it so 
tightly. After another spell of scraping, | 
managed to squeeze my way past the baulk 
of timber. My topside men were in a state of 
panic because no signal had been received 
from me for more than two hours. 

I discussed the question of the timber baulk 
with the manager of the clay-works. He 
thought that it had merely been placed there 
as a support for the priming tank. He 
suggested that I should saw it out. Not con- 
vinced that this was the real reason for putting 
in so large a piece of timber, | made the 
alternative suggestion that the baulk should 
be pulled out with a wire whip. This sugges- 
tion was accepted. I dived again and fixed 
the whip, but the condition of the wire was in 
keeping with the rest of the ancient equipment 
belonging to the mine, and it broke as soon as 
the winch began to pull. 

A week elapsed before a new wire could be 
obtained, and then the baulk was duly pulled 
out—with the result that the whole shaft 


collapsed. 


A 


The Singing Wind 


The wind went singing over the hill, 
Down by the river and up by the mill, 
The wind went singing over my head, 
And never a solemn word it said. 


Never a word, but a singing sound 

That sent the brown sails swinging round, 
Free, free, free, and away they sped 

The singing wind and a sheaf of bread. 
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Across the meadow, beyond the down, 
The wind went singing over the town, 
Over the town and away again 
Singing the song of country men. 


Singing the song of the open wold, 

The wind blew shrill and the wind blew cold, 
The wind went singing over my head 

And never a solemn word it said. 


E. B 
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West African Rest-Houses 





JANET GRIEVE 


EST-HOUSES are often referred to, in 
passing, by writers about the colonies 
and India, and before coming to West Africa 
I often wondered what they were like. I soon 
found out, for I at once stayed in one—the first 
of three—on my honeymoon. 

It was at Winneba, the Brighton of the Gold 
Coast, where there are sands, a swimming- 
pool, a club, tennis and golf, and where the 
rest-house is used more by holiday-makers—if 
one can use so suburban a term for Govern- 
ment officers on local leave-—than by officials 
on trek. Originally, however, rest-houses 
were built by Government for officials to use 
when they were away from their stations on 
duty. Were it nor for the rest-houses, they 
the Government Agent (or District Com- 
missioner, as he used to be), the Forestry 
Officer, the Agricultural Officer, the Educa- 
tion Officer, the Doctor, and such people 
would have nowhere to sleep when they 
visited some far part of their districts, for 
outside the big towns—Accra, Kumasi, and 
Takoradi—there are no hotels at all. And so, 
as the British administration became more and 
more organised, in Ashanti and the Northern 
Territories at the beginning of this century, 
and towards the coast much earlier than this, 
rest-houses were built for officials on trek. 
Even to-day they are primarily for Govern- 
ment servants, and employees of the com- 
mercial firms, the mines, the missions, the 
various educational establishments, and so on, 
are allowed to use the rest-house only if it is 
not required by officials. 


A! first, rest-houses were built a day’s 
march apart, but now that trekking is 
nearly all done by motor some of the inter- 
mediate ones have gone, their swish walls 
crumbled by the rain and eaten by the white 
ants, but all the same there is a rest-house 


roughly every twenty to thirty miles, usually 
situated in a town or village of local 
importance. 

New rest-houses are built from time to time, 
and their completion provides the occasion for 
a function. The other year one was opened 
by the Chief with much ceremony at Abease 
in north Ashanti. It is a small village right at 
the end of the road, very poor and very back- 
ward, with too much guinea-worm and leprosy 
and too many mosquitoes, and the rest-house 
is regarded as a great step forward in the 
progress of the community, for now the 
agricultural or medical experts, or whoever it 
might be, will be able to stay overnight instead 
of rushing to the village and away all in a day. 
Thus the rest-house, as well as being a con- 
venience to the traveller, is, in the rural areas 
at least, often an asset to the town or village 
concerned as making expert knowledge and 
help more easily available. So there was great 
rejoicing in Abease when the new rest-house 
was finished, and the Chief under his scarlet 
state umbrella and attended by his retinue, 
each man bearing some gilded piece of regalia, 
turned the key in the lock. Then there were 
speeches and singing and dancing and drum- 
ming, and the Government Agent presented 
the Chief with his Coronation Medal, awarded 
for loyalty to his sovereign over many years of 
chieftaincy, and the function ended with 
cheers. A new rest-house was ready. 


“HE rest-house at Abease consists of a 
single bedroom and a living-room and a 
small stoep. It is typical, small but adequate. 
Many rest-houses have two bedrooms, each 
with two beds, with a common living-room in 
the centre, or sometimes the stoep serves as 
living-room; few, if any, outside the big 
towns, have more than two bedrooms, and 
some, like the one at Abease, have only one 
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In addition there is the bathroom with, usually, 
its tin tub, the extremely primitive sanitation, 
and, outside, the kitchen, boy’s room, and the 
caretaker’s room. Some rest-houses are built 
of thick stone, some of swish or baked 
mud, and the most modern are of concrete 
blocks. 

The equipment with which a rest-house is 
provided varies according to its class. Class 
A—in Accra, Takoradi, and Tamale only—are 
fully equipped with everything, including a 
cook who provides meals, so that the visitor 
need bring nothing. Class B have everything 
except catering. Class C—and in this class 
come most rest-houses—have the essentials of 
furniture, some of it a bit old maybe, and with 
possibly none of the refinements of wardrobes, 
cushion-covers, and curtains; they have, too, 
crockery, a little odd, one thinks perhaps as 
one drinks the soup out of a teacup, and 
cutlery and mosquito-nets are also provided, 
but no bedding, lamps, or catering. Class D 
have only bed, table, chairs, bath, and kitchen- 
stove, and so the traveller has to take his own 
crockery, cutlery, cooking-pots, and mosquito- 
net in addition to bedding, lamps, and food; 
not many of this type remain, however, and 
these only in the Northern Territories. Rest- 
houses, apart from Class A and B, are, in fact, 
rather like youth hostels, and, as when 
staying in a youth hostel, the traveller has on 
arrival-——or rather his boy has—to make the 
bed, light the kitchen-fire for cooking and 
heating the bath-water in a bucket, and to 
prepare a meal. 

Use of the rest-house is free, except in the 
few towns where there is electricity and where 
a charge of a shilling a night for this is made. 
At Class A rest-houses an additional charge is 
made for meals. 


OOKING after each rest-house is a care- 
taker, usually an African ex-serviceman, 
an illiterate, speaking little if any English, who 
grows flowers round the door and welcomes 
you with a smile. There was one who some- 
times had a new monkey-skin for our baby, 
or a dish of oranges, or a few eggs. It is not 
an arduous task being a rest-house-keeper and 
the post is much sought after. The keepers are 
however, usually recruited from among the 
labourers working on the political roads 


that is, the roads in the care of the Govern- 
ment Agent—and they are moved from one 
rest-house to another as may be convenient. 
They earn £6, 5s. a month, paid from Govern- 
ment funds by the Government Agent, who is 
also responsible for the upkeep and equipment 
and booking of the rest-houses, of which there 
may be a dozen in his district. The rest- 
house-keeper, for his £6, 5s., has to keep the 
rest-house and its surroundings clean and tidy, 
to be there to greet visitors, and to get fire- 
wood for the kitchen-stove; he is also 
Sanitary Sam, and in the dry season, if the 
rainwater tanks are empty, he has to bring 
water from the nearest well or river. He also 


has instructions to boil water for drinking and 
put it in the filter ‘after you cook *um proper’. 


LTHOUGH rest-houses are mainly for 
the use of officials on duty, some of them, 
on the coast or in the higher parts of the 
country, are nowadays used more for local 
leave than for trek. As I have said, I stayed 
in three such on our honeymoon. First at 
Winneba by the sea, where I had my first 
introduction to a rest-house, and thought it 
pretty bleak, with its ancient scarred furniture 
and the blue and white pillow-ticking on its 
uncovered cushions. Second, on our journey, 
at Senchi, where the rest-house is perched on 
the west bank of the Volta, looking down on 
the brown slow-moving water and the ferry 
going to and fro, and where you are wakened 
at dawn by the fisher-folk singing on the river. 
Third at Amedjofe, high in the hills of Togo- 
land, where the square stone rest-house is up 
in the sunshine above the mists which shroud 
the villages and valleys below. The windows 
have curtains and the cushions gay covers 
there, and it is a noted place for local leave, 
with a fireplace in one corner—one of six in the 
Gold Coast—a welcome reminder that even 
in the tropics it can be cold. 

We have stayed in many rest-houses since 
these first three, and it is always pleasant to 
have a few days’ change, completely detached 
from society and domesticity, living in the 
rest-house in some small village, busy with 
whatever amusements and occupations one has 
brought, or in conversation with passers-by; 
but after one’s return, how one appreciates the 
comforts of home. 


A 





Journey into Lake Como 





AGATHA 


NY chivvied the last of his flustered party 

into the Boulogne-Engadine Express. 
‘Great Scott,’ he gasped, ‘there is that Mrs 
Stapleton again!’ 

Twice, twice, she’d come%on the identical 
tour last season—and here she was again. It 
could mean only one thing—she really 
intended business. ‘Crums!’ he moaned. 
He'd have his work cut out this time all right 
to resist her blonde widow’s charms, and he 
viewed with the utmost apprehension the 
fourteen days he was to spend in her company 
on the coach-tour of Switzerland and Italy. 

Poking his dark, good-looking head into a 
carriage-window, he gave the guests an en- 
couraging smile. ‘Shan't be a jiff,’ he said, 
and dived towards the buffet. ‘For the love 
of Mike,’ he muttered, buttoning the silver 
buttons of his blue-black blazer, ‘don’t let me 
fall for her, don’t let me get hitched up.’ 

Forcing his way through to the bar, he 
joined a group of fellow-couriers. 

*Wotcher, me old dear,’ Eric, the World- 
ways man, hailed him. ‘What are you having?’ 
and, without waiting for an answer, ‘ Deux 
biéres,” he told the barmaid, then, as he 
received them, ‘Merci, merci boko—in fact, 
very much merci.’ Raising his glass he drank. 
“Tell me, Tony,’ he said, ‘just what game 
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d’you get up to when you get your crowd to 
Cadenabbia?’ 

*How d’you mean—game?’ Tony frowned. 
‘Why, I take them to the hotel, there's the 
usual row over rooms, they have dinner, then 
I take them for an evening trip across the lake 
to Bellagio.’ 

*And in Bellagio they buy all their souvenirs, 
eh? And in the morning you rush them into 
the coach again without giving them a chance 
to spend a lira in Cadenabbia. That it?’ 

Tony grinned and shrugged. ‘And why 
not? I get fifteen per cent commission from 
the shops in Bellagio, whereas those ‘orrible 
chisellers in Cadenabbia won't give me a cent 
more than ten. So vot you tink?’ He spread 
his hands in an expressive gesture. 

‘Ah,’ Eric remarked sagely, ‘that accounts 
for the milk in the coconut, if you'll pardon 
my French. Well, man, the Cadenabbians are 
on the warpath, so I hear. They vow if you 
persist in your vile, wicked ways the next time 
they see you they’re going to chuck you into 
Lake Como.’ 

‘The grasping old so-and-so’s,’ Tony 
shouted, then ‘ Ha, ha,’ he went, but the second 
‘ha’ was a bit quavery, and he swallowed the 
last of his drink in one gulp. ‘D’you know, 
Eric, I'm beginning to wonder whether this 
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game's worth the candle. What with scurrying 
round Victoria Station like a sheepdog 
rounding up the clients, coddling them across 
Europe, answering their eternal questions, 
admiring their blooming musical-boxes, 
cuckoo-clocks, raffia-baskets, silk scarves, 
d’you know sometimes I just long for someone 
to look after me for a change. Crums! Look 
at the time, they 'll be having blue fits. S"long.’ 

‘And the best of British luck,’ Eric yelled 
after him. 


: WY. Mr Repton,’ Mrs Smythe, the 

birdy-eyed littke woman from the 
North, chirruped as Tony entered the compart- 
ment, ‘I thought you were never coming back, 
and, honestly, I’m simply terrified of getting 
lost in a foreign country.’ 

And before Tony could make his stock 
reply, Mrs Stapleton made it for him. ‘Tony’s 
never lost anyone yet, have you, Tony?’ she 
smiled, glancing at him sideways with nerve- 
shattering provocation. ‘So it’s quite certain 
he won’t lose you. Tony,’ she hurried on, 


‘there's simply tons of room here if you want 
to sit down.’ 

Tony, backing warily away, muttered his 
thanks, added something about having to see 
the conductor about a ticket supplement, and 


dashed to the end of the train, locked himself 
into a second class carriage and closed his eyes. 

During the long overnight journey across 
France to Basel, where the coach was picked 
up, he dozed fitfully, dreaming he was being 
chased through the gardens of the Villa 
Carlotta by a swarm of ferocious Italians— 
Baptiste, Alfonso, Luigi, Marco, he recognised 
them all—then, just as they closed in and he 
braced himself for the shock of cold blue lake 
water, he awoke, glanced at his watch, flew 
along the corridor, tipped the conductor, and 
washed and shaved in a first class compart- 
ment. 


T breakfast in the station buffet, and 
before they began the coach part of the 
tour, Tony assiduously dodged Mrs Stapleton. 
When, finally, everyone was settled in the 
coach and they’d embarked on the journey 
proper, Mrs Smythe asked brightly: ‘Tell me, 
Mr Repton, where do you go for your 
holidays? Not,’ she commented to her neigh- 
bour, ‘that he really needs one. His life must 
be one long holiday.’ 
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‘Oh,’ Tony threw out airily, ‘I take the wife 
and nippers down to Brighton for a couple of 
weeks.” Then ‘Heaven forgive me for the lie,” 
he muttered, and smothered a pang as he 
caught sight of Mrs Stapleton’s horror- 
stricken face in the back of the coach, where 
she'd self-sacrificingly seated herself after 
everyone else had vowed they'd be sick as sick 
if they sat there. Even when she was horror- 
stricken, Tony decided, Mrs Stapleton still 
looked very, very attractive. 

Standing up, he began his comments on the 
route and, reaching an uninteresting flat part 
where he didn’t have to say anything, he sat 
down again and applied himself to the 
problem of the Cadenabbian shopkeepers. 
*Oh well,’ he shrugged eventually, ‘I suppose 
I'd better let the clients spend their cash there. 
I'll take their mouldy ten per cent. I’m nota 
man who goes out looking for trouble.’ 

Having made this decision, he felt so much 
happier that he almost forgot to say his 
favourite piece as they passed through Lucerne. 
“There you see the Chapel Bridge,’ he intoned 
in his courier’s voice. ‘Built in 1333—and 
d’you know why it was built in 1333? 
Because,’ he said, without waiting for anyone 
to answer, ‘because 1333 is an easy date for 
couriers to remember.’ This was greeted with 
the usual hearty laughter and, give Mrs 
Stapleton her due, he allowed, she, too, 
managed a wan smile as though she’d never 
heard the joke before. 

Then Lugano for lunch, dinner, overnight 
stay, and sightseeing. He'd a few arrange- 
ments to discuss with the hotelier and, having 
run him to earth, Tony found him chatting 
with Mrs Stapleton. As she moved away, she 
eyed him a trifle oddly, almost triumphantly, 
he thought. ‘I'll show the party round 
Lugano, if you like, Tony,” she called sweetly. 
*I know exactly where you take them.’ 

‘That's jolly nice of you,’ he replied. 
‘Thanks a lot.’ 


HE following day, in glorious sunshine, 
they crossed the border into Italy and, as 
always, there was the usual wrangle over the 
windows. 
“Open them.’ 
*Shut them.’ 
“It’s stifling.’ 
“You ought to be sitting here—there’s a 
shocking draught.’ 
‘What a life for a crust,’ Tony sighed. 





And then they were in Cadenabbia. 

‘I'll see those robbers immediately after 
dinner,’ Tony decided. 

But immediately after dinner Mrs Smythe 
rushed up to him declaring there were ants in 
her room. 

‘But Mrs Smythe,’ Mrs Stapleton appeared 
saying soothingly, ‘ants are very interesting 
creatures,’ and, with a backward conspiratorial 
glance at Tony, she led the astonished Mrs 
Smythe away, lecturing her upon the indus- 
triousness of ants. 

Flustered, Tony thought he'd best have a 
word with the manager about the ants, and, 
when he'd had it, he hurried from the hotel 
and, before making for his interview with the 
shopkeepers, squinted through the brilliant 
evening sun for the guests. 

Then he saw the swarthy Baptiste, Luigi, 
and Alfonso, followed by Marco, moving 
threateningly towards him. There seemed to 
be hoards of them, and they were making the 
noises Italians make when they’re very, very 
angry. 

It was only then that he saw the guests 
assembled on the little jetty and being ushered 
into the boat by Mrs Stapleton. ‘Mr Repton,’ 
she was saying in her loud clear voice, ‘always 
advises everyone to do their shopping in 
Bellagio across the lake. You get ever so 
much better value there. Now come along 
everyone.’ 

‘Arresto! Stop! Stop!’ Tony shouted, 
waving his arms madly. Then to the Italians: 
* Prego, prego, uno momento.” 

He rushed towards the jetty, and the shop- 
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keepers, growling, swarmed after him. ‘Mrs 
Stapleton. Margaret. Margaret,’ he yelled. 

And whether it was she was so astonished 
at his calling her Margaret he never got around 
to inquiring, but with a gasp she swayed, lost 
her balance, and disappeared headlong into 
the lake. 


ITHOUT a second thought, Tony took a 

flying leap after her. ‘What the deuce 

do I think I’m doing?’ he asked himself as he 

took a great mouthful of the lake. ‘I can't 
even swim.’ 

He rose to the surface, gulping and choking, 
and, before submerging again, caught a 
glimpse of the Italians laughing their heads off. 

Then he felt firm hands beneath his 
shoulders. “Don’t struggle,” Margaret 
spluttered in his ear. 

*I certainly won't,’ he spluttered back. 

As she propelled him along, he closed his 
eyes. This, he knew now, was just what he 
needed. Just what the doctor ordered. He 
was being taken care of. 

He opened his eyes and saw the little crowd 
on the jetty, instead of growing nearer, growing 
more distant. ‘Where are you taking me?’ he 
asked blissfully. 

“Why, goodness,’ Margaret laughed, ‘we're 
going the wrong way. The party will think 
they've lost you for ever. And think of your 
poor wife and nippers.’ 

‘I have no wife or nippers.’ 

‘I know. I straightened that out with the 
hotelier at Lugano.’ 


The Distant Mountain 


Long since, I climbed the steepest mountainside 
Above these valleys, clear and green below. 

I watched a boat drift slowly with the tide 
Towards some distant shores I did not know. 


Since then, I, too, have drifted with that tide 
And sailed my boat to lands I did not know; 
But now, again I see yon mountainside 

That towers above the valleys green below. 


Oh, mountain, when I climbed your mighty sides, 
I wished I were that man upon the sea; 

But now, returned from fighting storms and tides, 
I know your slopes have aye meant home to me. 


BARRY. 








The Rough and the Tough 
Tales of the Klondike Goldfields 


FRANCIS CUNYNGHAME 


N the early days of a mining community it 

is inevitable that a rough element tends to 

become a nuisance to the usually law-abiding 
citizen. 

Dawson City, the capital, in the Klondike 
days, of Yukon Territory in the far Northwest 
of Canada, even at the worst period of hard 
drinking and gaming, and with its large male 
populaticn flowing in and out of it from the 
goldfields, was kept well under control by the 
Northwest Mounted Police, whose rough and 
ready, but sure and speedy, system of justice 
gave general satisfaction. The country owed 
much at that stage to their prompt action at 
critical moments and to their presence at 
selected points every fifty miles or less down 
the big Yukon River. Vice, where it existed, 
was tolerated, controlled, and segregated in 
its specified area, and the enforced closing of 
saloons and drinking-places on a Sunday— 
even if there were a back-door open—tended 
to keep down and control any inclination to 
Saturday-night orgies. 

The same conditions could not always be 
said to exist in the American coast towns, such 
as Skagway and Wrangell, where there was a 
large loafing element, and in "97 the situation 
in Skagway, which had a population of some 
2000 people, was far from satisfactory. It was 
characteristic of such towns that the chief 
tough should be also the Commandant of the 
Local Militia, who in the daytime protected 
the public against his nocturnal self with 
plenary powers and splendid indifference. It 
is only necessary to read Conan Doyle’s The 
Sign of Four, for example, to picture the com- 
munity under the control or ‘protection’ of 
Big Boss McGinty, who was actually admired 
as well as feared by his fellow-citizens, they, 
indeed, being proud to say that it took a 
shrewd one to circumvent him. By "98 a 
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considerable clearance had been made at 
Skagway of this rough element, although an 
early pioneer said to me some years after- 
wards: ‘The night before my arrival at 
Skagway in June 1898 there had been a 
horrible murder of a black woman; there 
were other murders the following spring, and 
there were also two cases of robbery during 
my stay for a day—but things on the whole 
were really much better!’ 

The comparison was with conditions in 
1897, which was the time of the notorious 
Soapy Smith and his gang of desperadoes. 
The lawless element at Skagway had then 
completely got the upper hand, and robberies 
and shootings had been frequent, no member 
of the community feeling himself safe. Whilst 
people by the thousand were pouring into the 
country they were at the mercy of the toughest 
elements, as is well known to those who have 
seen on the films the lawlessness and ruffianism 
of the old American mining-camps. 

Soapy Smith and his gang of course always 
carried revolvers, and knew how to use them. 
They proceeded to enrich themselves by hold- 
ing up and robbing people in an extraordin- 
arily calm and deliberate manner. This 
continued for a considerable time, until 
eventually an American named Read was 
appointed by a vigilance committee of his 
fellow-citizens to try to rid the town of Soapy 
Smith. Read determined to break up the 
gang. Soapy Smith got to know of Read's 
intentions, and when they next encountered 
each other on a wharf by the harbourside, they 
both commenced firing, Soapy Smith with his 
revolver, Read with his Winchester rifle. They 
were both killed. 

The lawlessness after this affair spread to 
Wrangell, a town in Alaska further down the 
coast, the United States Government being 





apparently unable or unwilling to provide a 
force sufficiently strong to preserve order. 
There was no attempt at that time to prohibit 
the importation of whisky into American 
towns, and when the inhabitants were lucky 
enough to get the real article, and not some 
home-manufactured crude alcohol, it was 
fiery stuff and it led to a considerable amount 
of vice and crime. 

However much the Americans had begun 
by 1898 to clean up Skagway, which, it is said, 
‘within a year showed customs officials polite 
and reasonable, fair hotels, good stores, and in 
general a law-abiding spirit’, it was quite 
evident that on the other side of the inter- 
national border the police had a much tighter 
grip on the situation. A pioneer in '98 coming 
in stated: ‘On the Chilkoot trail, in Canadian 
territory, a man was proved to have system- 
atically robbed caches and to have about five 
tons of stolen provisions cached along the 
trail. He was promptly sentenced to two 
years’ hard by Major Steele, and I saw him 
attending the Mounted Police at Bennett, 
literally as hewer of wood and drawer of 
water. The police had but little to do before; 
now that a man has been silly enough to steal, 
they have nothing to do. There will not be 
many thieves in the Yukon at this rate. The 
country owes much to the prompt action of 
the police, and their rule is ideal for a new 
country.” 


O quote a few cases of crime or felony is 
not to show truly the prevailing conditions 
in a country, and, indeed, if we apply such a 
method to our own country at the present day, 
with its almost daily occurrences of some big 
robbery of jewels or furs at a flat or a country- 
house or robberies from vans, we should be 
the last to point a finger at the early days of 
Klondike, when it is notorious that many 
kinds of lesser evils existed even in high ad- 
ministrative quarters. On the whole, the 
Yukon had, even in its worst Klondike days, 
a law-abiding community which compared 
very favourably with that administered by the 
United States of America in Alaska on the 
other side of the boundary. It must be taken 
into account that, when gold-dust was a 
common commodity, there was provocation 
to steal, and a certain carelessness was bred in 
the handling and keeping of gold under the 
conditions prevailing. 
Before the Klondike was discovered, and 
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before the judicial service was established, 
miners’ justice and law prevailed—that is in 
matters affecting traders’ rights in claims 
between parties, and even in essential crude 
justice in cases of felony or misdemeanour. 

One of the earlier cases in the Yukon was 
the curious affair on the Stewart River, when 
an old miner, living in Seattle, got to hear of 
what he was told was an extraordinarily rich 
mine in a district with which, as a matter of 
fact, he was well acquainted. He had been 
telling the story around for some time, and 
presently he got a party of four men to finance 
and outfit an expedition to go in search of this 
hidden Eldorado on the basis of the whole 
five of them sharing equally in the profits. 

In the spring the party left Seattle with 
bounding hope and enthusiasm, arrived at 
Skagway, crossed the Chilkoot Pass to Lake 
Bennett, where they built their boat, and then 
hied away up the Stewart River to find the 
treasure. The Stewart River is the next river 
upstream from the Indian River, which, again, 
is a few miles above the Klondike River, all 
these rivers running parallel and entering the 
big Yukon River. The party reached a position 
on the Stewart which, judging by the distance 
travelled upstream, they took to be the one 
that had been indicated to them. They com- 
menced taking pannings of gravels at various 
places which seemed to fit in with directions 
they had been given by reference to islands, 
bends in the stream, or configuration of the 
hills. But, despite the utmost hard work, no 
values were found, or, at any rate, nothing 
approaching any real value. There were 
indications of gold, and that was about all. 

Before they realised it, winter was upon 
them, forcing them more or less into inactivity 
until they could start again in the spring. The 
original promoter of the expedition, who had 
either been misinformed by some prospector, 
or who had made miscalculations in putting 
together different data and evidence, was 
visibly distressed. The four men who had put 
up the money felt the position even more, 
being most of them without any experience in 
mining, and in the enforced idleness of the 
winter they began to grumble badly amongst 
themselves. One of the band, especially, re- 
sented what he considered was deliberate 
deception, and he began blustering and threat- 
ening, and gradually worked himself up to a 
fever, trying to get the others to do something. 

*Oh, let the man alone, can’t you,’ said one 
of them. 
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*Why should he be here, getting us all crazy 
and eating up our grub?’ 

“Wait for the spring, buddy.’ 

*I guess there'll be no spring for one man 
in this doggone outfit if I get my way.’ And 
he gave their leader a menacing look. 

‘Don’t mind the likes of him,’ said one of 
the others, but the little man in the corner 
became agitated and said nothing. He had a 
highly imaginative and nervous temperament, 
and he feared the first speaker and thought 
that before the winter was out, and as they 
saw their provisions dwindling, he would get 
done in. 

Matters got worse as time went on, and 
gradually the disaffection spread to the others, 
and they left their leader to himself. He had 
now worked himself up into a state of frenzy 
and apprehension that any day one of the four 
would take up his gun and shoot him. 

Now it happened that, in order to do a little 
trapping as a side-line, the expedition had 
brought some arsenic with them, the bottle 
containing which they buried in the snow out- 
side the cabin in case there were an accident. 
Each week in turn one of the party took on the 
work of keeping clean the cabin, sawing wood, 
and cooking, whilst the others were out shoot- 
ing game for their needs. The week now 
arrived, a little before the spring, when it was 
the turn of the leader to look after camp, and 
whilst the other men were out on one of these 
days he dug up the bottle of arsenic and 
tumbled half its contents into the nice big 
dish of beans which he was cooking for their 
supper when they got back. 

Back came the party of four with their game, 
famished from their day's outing, and they sat 
down greedily to devour the tempting dish of 
beans, all boiled soft and then fried in good 
bacon grease, and very tasty and nourishing. 

‘What have you put in those beans?’ asked 
one of the men. ‘I don’t like the taste of your 
cooking.’ 

*Oh, I burnt the salt on the red-hot stove.’ 

‘They've got a nasty unpleasant sort o’ 
taste.’ 

‘It’s the burnt salt, maybe.” 

‘Ain't you havin’ any?’ 

‘No, I had mine before you guys got back.’ 

‘Well, I'm hungry enough,’ said one of 
them with a laugh. ‘I guess I could eat a dish 
of poison and enjoy it!’ 

No sooner had they finished than the whole 
four of the men were convulsed with retching 
and violent sickness. They threw themselves 
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on their bunks racked in agony, and a terrible 
night of vomiting and stomachic pains ensued. 
The fifth man feigned sickness, and lay like 
the others in his bunk and groaned, wondering 
why his four victims were still alive and were 
now gradually sinking into a deep sleep. 

In the morning the four men felt better, and 
by the evening the sickness had worn off, and 
they began to wonder what was the cause, and 
they became suspicious. One of them, who 
was now slightly better than the rest, who were 
still heavy with sleep, got his eye on their 
leader and began to watch him, pretending to 
be in deep sleep like his mates. Presently he 
saw the leader sit up; he saw him look round 
intently; and then he saw him creep quietly 
out of his bunk. Quickly he had seized his 
rifle and commenced loading it. In less than 
a second the other jumped up and sprang on 
him. There was a sudden report, which 
alarmed and woke up the others, and in an 
instant they were up too, falling on their 
would-be murderer and pinning him down. 
They bound him and left him. 

The next day one of the men went outside, 
taking up the bottle of arsenic. Only a quarter 
full! So that was where the arsenic had gone, 
and by using such a quantity of it, enough, in 
fact, to kill a hundred men, instead of its doing 
what it was intended to do, it had merely acted 
as an emetic, and as quick as it was in the 
stomach with the beans, the whole contents 
were in each case immediately thrown up. 

The men took the leader down to the miners’ 
camp at the mouth of the river some sixty 
miles away as soon as they were well enough 
to travel, and there the whole camp collected 
to mete out miners’ justice. 

Was he guilty of attempted murder, or not? 

‘No,’ said the defendant. ‘I acted only in 
self-defence. Had I not done what I did, I am 
certain the men would have murdered me.” 

Many of the miners agreed with this, and 
said that they would no doubt have acted 
similarly in a like position. They felt there 
was something true and straightforward in 
the story, and that the leader showed by his 
earnestness and excited state in defending 
himself that he had been tortured by the 
threats of what one of their number, especially, 
had threatened to do to him. 

The verdict was rough and to the point: ‘Get 
out! If within the next three weeks you are 
seen within a hundred and fifty miles of this 
camp, look out! You'll be a dead man.’ 

So the leader of the little expedition made 





his way unaided, back along the Yukon River 
five hundred miles, and crossed the Chilkoot 
Pass. His judges thought they had rightly 
condemned him to sure death, and that he 
could never under such conditions get 
through. But they were wrong—and he lived 
to tell the tale. 


N amusing, but nevertheless serious, tale 
of robbery is told by an old Klondiker 
who had a rich claim on Cheechako Hill, and 
who employed a French servant and cook 
named Louis Jacques. 

It was the custom of this servant to bring his 
master’s bath and a cup of coffee every day at 
half-past eight, but it happened that on one 
bright morning there was no Louis, no bath- 
tub, and no hot coffee. He interrogated his 
clerk, who also lived in the cabin. ‘Wherever 
is Louis?’ he asked him. 

‘Oh, he was sick late last night when I came 
up from the sluice-boxes.’ 

*I expect he’s gone down to Forks to see 
the doctor.’ 

The old Klondiker got up and had his bath 
all the same, and made himself a cup of coffee. 
Presently he remarked to his clerk: * Now that 
Louis is away, let's take the opportunity and 


weigh the dust from our last clean-up. As 
you know, I never like doing it when he's 
about.’ 

The clerk, who had the key, opened the safe 


to take the bags out. 
bag!’ he said. 

‘What!’ exclaimed the owner. ‘I put two 
bags inside, full and sealed, also four partly- 
filled ones, and some nuggets.’ 

One sealed bag containing $6400 of gold- 
dust was obviously missing. How had Louis 
or anyone got into the safe? Louis—perhaps 
someone else—must have got hold of the key 
of the safe, sometime or other when the safe 
was empty and the key left lying on the table, 
and then made a duplicate of it. 

The police at Dawson were at once tele- 
phoned for. Yes, they said, a ferryman—the 
man at the Klondike River ferry—had just 
reported at the barracks that he had taken two 
suspicious-looking characters across, one of 
them carrying a sealed bag of gold-dust, and 
he saw him on the other side at the grocer’s 
store open his bag and pay $150 for a canoe 
and some provisions. The ferryman had 
asked the man where he was going. ‘Oh, 
I’m going to Nome,” he said. ‘This fellow’s 
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just giving me a hand with the bag and seeing 
me across to Moose Creek.’ 

This was sufficient for the police, and a 
couple of constables started down-river at once 
in their swift racing-canoe. Presently, some 
200 miles downstream—Louis had a good 
start of them—they found a canoe alongside 
the bank, and a man sleeping soundly inside 
it. It was Louis—they could see that; they 
knew the French cook on Cheechako Hill 
quite well by sight. The policemen landed and 
cooked a meal for themselves. Presently 
Louis woke up and was amazed to see two 
men on the bank beside him. 

‘It’s okay, pard. We're only prospectors 
going to Nome,’ they said. ‘Saw your canoe 
alongside here and thought we'd be chummy- 
like and keep you company.’ 

The man in the canoe looked greatly re- 
lieved. The constables could see that. ‘Oh, 
all right. I’m going to Circle City.’ 

“Well, have a little breakfast with us.’ 

So Louis, feeling by now much eased in 
mind, had some breakfast with them, and, 
when he had finished, set off in his canoe, glad 
to get away by himself, it seemed, and the 
constables, feeling dead tired after their hard 
rowing, lay down and had a much-needed 
sleep. Later, in the evening, they started again 
and glided swiftly and silently downstream, 
going steadily all night, until towards the 
morning they spied two boats ahead of them. 
They came up close in their rear, and the 
policemen recognised the man in the other 
boat. It was a fellow named Henry, who was 
well known to the police, a man who lived by 
fleecing well-to-do miners, and who had been 
ordered out of Dawson. They passed the two 
boats and shot well ahead. 

Said the man called Henry to Louis in the 
other canoe. ‘Do you know who those guys 
are that have just passed us?’ 

‘Yes, I had breakfast with them yesterday. 
Nice fellows. Prospectors. They're going on 
to Nome.’ 

*They ‘re nothing of the sort, you cheechako, 
you. They're those damned Dawson police- 
men, and they're going to Circle City to get 
a warrant for someone. It isn’t you, is it?’ 

Louis froze with terror. He blurted out 
that he had some gold-dust with him. 

The other went into peals of laughter. 
‘Look here, matey, I'll save you.’ 

‘Can you?’ 

‘Sure. You give me $500 and I'll soon put 
you okay.’ 
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Louis hesitated. 

*Quick now, or I clear off. I'm not going to 
be caught near a guy like you.’ 

‘All right,’ exclaimed Louis in desperation. 
‘Here, take it, help yourself.’ 

The man Henry helped himself to about 
twice the quantity, and returned the bag. 
‘Say, there's a large island yonder in front of 
Circle City. I'll show you the way round to 
the channel on the other side of the island, and 
by the time those rascals have waited with 
their warrant and got tired of it, you'll be well 
on the way to Nome. Keep about a couple 
of hundred yards behind me, and just follow 
me.” 
Henry had no intention, now that he had 
the cash from Louis, of risking any encounter 
with the police for aiding a runaway, and he 
made straight for Circle City and landed. 

Louis was following, wondering all the time 
why the other had not steered towards the 
island as he said, when the police shot out to 
intercept his canoe, and arrested him. 


There is little to tell of the rest of the story. 
There was a wrangle as usual with the Ameri- 
can authorities, who had no proper enforce- 
ment officer, and no justiciary. On the other 
hand, they had officials who were jealous of 
the Canadian constabulary and were easily 
moved by bribes, and by a crooked lawyer, 
who managed to get Louis free with $20 to 
buy provisions, and send him happily down 
the river to Nome. There, no doubt, he 
remained for many a day, cooking someone 
a nice French dinner. 

The old Klondiker up on Cheechako Hill 
was lucky to get back $4000 of his $6400, but 
more serious than losing the difference of 
$2400 was the fact that he had found that his 
French cook had gradually been consuming 
every bottle of wine he possessed. 

*Mon Dieu, how 1 would love to see his 
face,’ said Louis to one of the Dawson police- 
men when he was at Circle City, ‘when /e vieux 
garcon finds that there is no champagne left 
in his cache!’ 


Training the Young Explorer 


The British Schools Exploring Society 





A. CECIL HAMPSHIRE 


OR each of the past three years the Canadian 
Department of Mines and Resources has 
filed away an excellently drawn scale-map of a 
portion of previously unexplored Dominion 
territory. Along with the maps went full 
reports on the flora and fauna, the insect and 
bird life, and the geological aspects of these 
formerly almost untrodden areas. 

The preparation of these documents was 
not the work of some officially sponsored 
adult scientific body, but that of schoolboys 
from Britain. These teenage pioneers were 
members of expeditions to Canadian territory 
conducted by the British Schools Exploring 
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Society, the regions visited being nerthern 
Quebec, Newfoundland, and British Columbia. 

The British Schools Exploring Society was 
founded twenty-four years ago by the late 
Surgeon-Commander Murray Levick, a Royal 
Navy doctor and dietetic expert, himself an 
explorer and a member of Captain Scott's last 
Antarctic expedition. His object was to pro- 
vide British schoolboys with an annual oppor- 
tunity to visit wild and uninhabited parts of 
the world, to teach them to fend for themselves 
under difficult conditions and thus develop 
self-reliance and initiative, to foster the 
youtbful spirit of adventure and thereby form 





TRAINING THE YOUNG EXPLORER 


for the nation a coterie of pioneers and 
explorers. 

In 1932 Commander Murray Levick led a 
party of eight boys on the first experimental 
expedition to the chilly wastes of Finnish 
Lapland. The venture proved successful, and 
in the following years another visit was made 
to Lapland to try out equipment and rations 
for future expeditions. This time the party 
consisted of thirty schoolboys chosen from 
the many who had volunteered, with three 
assistant leaders and another doctor. 

Although the original scheme was confined 
to public schools, the value of mingling boys 
from other schools and social backgrounds 
was recognised, and in later pre-war expedi- 
tions some secondary schoolboys and mem- 
bers of boys’ clubs were included. To-day 
the expeditions comprise an equal number from 
public and secondary schools all over Britain 
and cadets from youth organisations between 
the ages of 16 and 19. More than seventy 
British schools, including Eton, Harrow, and 
Gordonstoun, have become affiliated to the 
Society. 


XCEPT for the war years, these parties of 
youthful explorers have set out annually 
to spend their summer holiday roughing it in 


wild and trackless areas of Arctic Norway, 
Finland, Iceland, and Canada. Seven expedi- 
tions have visited Newfoundland. The extent 


of the schools’ summer vacation and the 
availability of travel berths restricts the num- 
ber of countries that can be visited. But those 
within reach offer plenty of scope for the 
hardy and adventurous. Recently the Rho- 
desian Government sent observers to Britain 
to study the work of the Society, and have 
now begun a similar scheme for Rhodesian 
boys. B.S.E.S. headquarters are hoping that 
with Rhodesian co-operation it may in future 
be possible to include that country in its 
itineraries. 

Wherever possible the boys pay their own 
expenses. But since the war the cost has un- 
avoidably increased and now amounts to 
some £200 per head. The Society, which is 
honorary, depends on contributions from 
private trusts and individuals, and receives 
certain grants from charitable funds and local 
education authorities. Thus boys whose 
parents cannot afford the full cost can be 
aided financially to take part in these educa- 
tional and character-forming expeditions. 


Camp equipment and cooking utensils are 
supplied by the Society, and rucksacks and 
suitable clothing for boys who cannot afford 
to buy their own. 

Numbers are limited to between fifty and 
a hundred boys, and every year there are more 
volunteers than can be taken. Nor are keen 
youngsters deterred by lack of cash. Last 
summer John Cohen, a London schoolboy 
who plans to be a geophysicist, took a job 
selling ice-creams to get money to enable him 
to join the expedition to Newfoundland. 
Three Shrewsbury scholars organised their 
own exploration fund. They collected and 
sold wastepaper, ran a concert, a dance, and a 
whist-drive. Other lads take jobs after school 
hours to raise the necessary funds. 

The boys need a certificate of medical fit- 
ness, and are individually screened by a 
selection committee at the Society’s London 
headquarters. They are quizzed about their 
hobbies and interests, sporting activities, and 
finally asked just why they want to go, their 
replies and general demeanour being carefully 
noted, for the sheer desire for adventure and 
the wherewithal to pay for it are not enough. 
The qualities needed to make a good team- 
mate in a B.S.B.S. expedition are hardiness, 
initiative, and the ability to get along with 
others. 

Each expedition is in charge of a chief 
leader, aided by a number of assistant leaders, 
who are commissioned officers from the three 
Services. Accompanying them are two or 
more doctors, depending on the size of the 
party, and medical and surgical stores form 
part of the equipment. 

Beyond tending the occasional minor hurt, 
the services of the medicos are seldom in 
demand. Although the boys may sometimes 
have to sleep in wet clothes due to bad weather, 
they keep fit and healthy. Once during an 
overland trek across rough country a boy 
developed acute appendicitis. On an im- 
provised table and by the light of torches an 
emergency operation was successfully per- 
formed. The patient quickly recovered and 
was soon back on the march humping his 
30 Ib. load. 


DVENTURE is the keynote throughout, 
the boys being taken straight to and from 

the wilds, and luxuries are banned. No guides 
or porters are employed, the boys learning to 
set up their own tents and prepare and cook 
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their own food under the supervision of the 
leaders. In 1952, when an expedition visited 
the wild Stuart Lake region of British Col- 
umbia, the boys travelled by rail to Vander- 
hoof, west of the Yellowhead Pass, overland 
to Fort St James, a Hudson's Bay Company's 
fur-trading post, and thence 50 miles north to 
their base camp by river-boat. In 1954, when 
the expedition headed for Lake Waconichi in 
northern Quebec, the boys and their equip- 
ment were flown in by seaplane. 

With the base camp as headquarters, the 
party is split up into separate teams, or ‘fires’, 
each with its own leader, who go out on gruel- 
ling treks just like real explorers. Each fire 
is composed as far as possible of boys with 
similar interests, which range from bird- 
watching and botany to natural history, sur- 
veying, and zoology. Highlights of each 
expedition are a seven-day hike and a ‘long 
march’, lasting fourteen days, undertaken by 
volunteers specially selected for their stamina 
and endurance. Portable wireless links the 
travellers with the base camp. 

During the 1953 British Columbia expedi- 
tion two march parties climbed to the summit 
of Mount Sydney Williams (6500 feet); others 
tackled the Tetsalto and Taltapin mountains 
south of Babine Lake. The long march 
hikers covered 132 miles, crossing forest never 
before trodden by a white man. Moose, lynx, 
and bear were encountered on the march, and 
at night the boys were kept awake by the 
howling of timber-wolves. This party carried 
out the first theodolite survey ever made of 
the region. 

In the following year, when the expedition 
operated around Lake Waconichi, the long 
march party trekked over many miles of pre- 
viously unmapped territory, climbing Mount 
Boileau en route. Once they found their 
route barred by a swift-flowing, icy river. 
But this was regarded as merely a routine 
obstacle to be overcome. The leader stripped 
and swam across, taking with him a fishing- 
line. With this a heavier line was hauled over 
and an aerial ropeway contrived. Within four 
hours all the boys were safely across. 


[ACH boy carries his own kit and rations 
while on the march. Staple diet is pem- 


mican, biscuits, cheese, margarine, sugar, 
dried vegetables, chocolate, oatmeal, and tea. 
Big meal of the day is ‘hoosh’, Eskimo for 
stew, prepared and eaten after camp has been 
pitched for the night. The boys cook their 
hoosh in true hobo fashion, over a glowing 
brazier contrived from a tin with holes 
made in the sides through which twigs are fed. 

Vitamin tablets are included in the ration 
scale of 3600 calories a day, scientifically 
worked out by Commander Murray Levick, 
who himself led the first nine expeditions. 
This diet is supplemented by berries, fruit, or 
fresh fish obtained by the youthful hunters. 
Determined to try anything once, one march 
party cooked and ate a porcupine. 


| gre expedition incorporates a number of 
definite scientific objects wherein the boys 
are encouraged to develop their own special 
interests; instruments and technical equip- 
ment are loaned from official sources. In 
1954 a survey party completed a detailed map 
of a 50-square-mile area surrounding Lake 
Waconichi, felling trees to blaze an eight-mile 
trail between base camp and survey site, which 
they christened the ‘Burma Road’. 

Valuable specimens of bird skins, minerals, 
rare plants and insects are brought back for 
the British Museum. Grubbing along the 
shores of Babine Lake in British Columbia, 
one of the young naturalists unearthed a 
42-inch garter-snake. Coiling it down in a 
biscuit-tin, he proudly exhibited his find to 
the expedition leader. ‘I have christened him 
Orestes,” he declared. Asked why, the 
youngster replied: ‘Well, I am no classical 
scholar, but I remember that Orestes was a hell 
of a man and this is a hell of a snake.” He 
was right, for when the snake was presented 
to the London Zoo experts assessed it as the 
largest of the species in captivity. 

Since its formation, more than 800 British 
schoolboys have taken part in the Society's 
expeditions. The effect on the character and 
attainments of the boys has been outstand- 
ingly successful. Perhaps the verdict is best 
summed up in the words of one of the most 
experienced chief leaders. ‘The expeditions 
leave Britain as boys,’ he said, ‘and come back 
as men.’ 





Brief Betrothal 





KIM REDPATH 


HE European quarter of Ismailia, in the 

Canal Zone, is a piece of provincial 
France. Even the naked, peeling trunks of 
the eucalyptus could be the plane-trees of 
Provence, until you look up at the leaves, 
defeated blue-grey shreds dripping from dead- 
looking branches. 

Farouk’s portrait as a plump, young 
Valentino still held the place of honour in the 
cafés, although now it engendered only lurid 
gossip among the citizens. 

The street was almost deserted. Three neat 
figures in sun-bleached summer khaki moved 
along the speckled islands of shade, past the 
little open-air cinema: ODEON in Greek 
characters looked mysterious and sacred, 
engraved in margarine-coloured stucco. Then 
past the long blind faces of French houses, 
held in arrested dissolution by the static heat. 
The little Café Byron clinked its bead-curtains 
invitingly between the ouzo advertisements, 
but one of the three was a girl, and girls in 
Egypt, even Greek A.T.S. girls, do not drink 
in public. 

While the girl walked ahead, discreetly 
silent, one of the men, a brawny, moustachioed 
Greek, was anxiously briefing the other, a 
British corporal. ‘So, for two days, you are 
her fiancé. You love her, understand? But 


like a Greek, not an English. No kissing in 
the street. It is not nice to make love in the 
street. Remember you are a Scotchesos, 
not a crazy English.’ 

The corporal made a last snatch at his 
independence. ‘Could you not just tell your 
parents you want to marry Anya? How do 
you know they won't like her?’ 

Theo rolled his eyes upward and, stroking 
his newly-ripe moustache, took a deep breath. 
He spoke clearly and slowly, as if to a back- 
ward child, and pumped both arms up and 
down from the elbows, to keep time with his 
words. ‘Because, my Jock, she is quite old! 
She is twenty-three. Also, she has a divorce 
because her husband beat her. Greeks don’t 
like their sons marrying old secondhand 
women.’ 

‘But just the same the sons prefer old 
secondhand women?’ 

Theo chewed his moustache. ‘Listen, 
Jock, you have a 48-hour pass. Right?’ 

‘Right.’ 

‘For two days you will drink Greek, cat 
Greek, have a Greek time. Right?’ 

‘Right.’ 

‘So why not a Greek fiancée for two days? 
Some people would not refuse.’ 

So in order that Theo’s parents might 
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become accustomed to the existence of Anya, 
and that he could gently, at a later date, break 
the news of his matrimonial intentions, the 
spurious and short-lived betrothal of Jock 
and Anya was arranged. 


HEO, temporarily free of his responsi- 
bilities, had a gay and unencumbered air 
as they approached a tall whitewashed house, 
with a ramshackle covered wooden balcony 
running right round the building on the first- 
floor. The lopsided tent of a mosquito-net 
concealed someone’s siesta. The only evidence 
of the family business, a wholesale fruiterer’s, 
was a kind of low tunnel at one side, with the 
battered nose of a small truck half-hidden in 
dusty shadow. A neat pile of flimsy boxes lay 
along the wall, the raw, white wood marred 
by fruit-stains. 
Theo turned to Jock and Anya. Then, ina 
loud stage-whisper: * Now, look like lovers!’ 
The two contrived to look at each other 
like a couple of spaniels, but the girl’s mount- 
ing sense of indignity suddenly surfaced, and 
she burst into outraged Greek right at the 
door of the house. Theo waited, chewing his 
moustache. As soon as Anya paused for 
breath, he briskly interpolated one short 
sentence, which seemed to be an ultimatum, 


for Anya subsided sulkily as the door opened. 
Two moustaches greeted each other as 


Theo kissed his father on both cheeks. The 
stripling growth saluted the rococo master- 
piece, created through long years of patience 
and pomade. Mrs Rigas, immense and vivid 
beside her husband's wiry greyness, embraced 
her son with gusto, and immediately resumed 
a conversation interrupted by his departure 
the previous month. 

Theo performed the introductions. ‘This 
is Jock. I told you about him. And Anya. 
They are engaged. Jock is from Scotland.’ 

‘Ah, Scotland, where they wear the 
fustanella, like the Greeks.’ 

Jock looked blank. 

The old man daintily grasped an imaginary 
kilt and curtseyed, ogling his wife, who 
giggled. 

Jock grinned, trying to feel indignant at this 
pantomime. ‘Theo says you play the bag- 
pipes in Greece too,’ he said, and retaliated 
with a rendering of “The Atholl Highlanders’, 
holding his nose with his left hand, and 
clouting his windpipe with his right for the 
grace-notes. This was an enormous success, 
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and he had to repeat the performance. This 
time he marched up and down a few steps and 
squeezed an imaginary bag under his left arm. 
He was half-stunned by slaps on the back when 
they got inside the house. 


COOL current of air brushed their faces. 

Mama Rigas clacked over the tiles, the 
wooden soles of her sandals dropping from 
her heels like laughing jaws. With a kind of 
breast-stroke she parted a bead-curtain at the 
back of the room and disappeared. 

The room was dark and empty, like a 
church. Golden specks of dust hovered in the 
thin beams of light from the barred shutters. 
A small bamboo-table stood at one end under 
a coloured panorama of Istanbul tacked to the 
wall. 

Having formally indicated chairs for his 
guests, Papa Rigas filled a carafe from a big 
earthenware water-jar in the corner and put it 
on the table, together with an ouzo bottle and 
some small narrow glasses. He half-filled 
the glasses with the fiery liqueur, added water, 
and, while his guests were solemnly watching 
the transubstantiation of the two clear liquids 
into a deceptive milkiness, the bead-curtains 
parted with a sound like handfuls of jewels. 

A girl stood there, outlined in muted sun- 
light. She put one hand on the doorpost, 
rubbed one bare foot on the other shin. She 
had hair the colour of a lion’s mane, and wore 
an ancient, shapeless cotton dress. The sleepy 
eyes snapped open. ‘Theo!’ In one bound 
she crossed the room and flung her arms round 
his head, squeaking with delight. 

Before he was suffocated, Theo tugged his 
head away, flushed and tousled, and cleared 
his throat. ‘Kali mera, Marika,’ he greeted 
her stiffly. ‘My cousin,’ he added to Jock and 
Anya. 

* Listen to him,” the girl said. ‘“*Good day, 
Marika,” he says." Her eyes flashed mock 
indignation as she faced the others. ‘What 
will it be the next time, hah? “Pardon me, 
mademoiselle,” or perhaps, “Out of my way, 
slut!"’’ She turned to Theo and hissed in his 
ear. ‘Which will it be, Monsieur Judas?’ 

‘Marika!’ snapped the old man from the 
corner. 

*Yes, uncle.’ 

‘Go and help your aunt.’ 

*Yes, uncle.” She went. 

‘Her parents are dead, said Papa Rigas. 
*She is a little nervous.’ 





Jock thought that, if anyone was nervous, 
it was Theo, who now downed his ouzo, took 
a coughing fit, and had to be pounded on the 
back by his father. 


NYA was staring at the bead-curtain as 

if wondering what other hostile female 

volcanoes would erupt from it, when Mama 

Rigas came through with a tray of small cut- 
glass bowls. 

The bowls each held a golden candied plum 
in a little sea of white wine. Spoons of a 
comfortable size were handed round. Marika 
came in quietly and sat down beside her aunt. 
She now wore sandals, wooden soles with a 
single band of black braid across each instep. 

The gesture of hospitality was given and 
accepted in silence, except for the rhythmic 
sound of spoonfuls of white wine penetrating 
the older Rigas moustache. The old man did 
not explain Jock and Anya to the tawny- 
haired girl until he had emptied his bowl. 
They nodded to each other. The tension 
eased a little. Marika asked Jock and Anya 
when they were to be married. There was a 
blank second, then Anya hastily said the first 
date that came into her head, making a mental 
note of it. She exchanged a look with Jock. 

Jock, who had nothing to lose in any case, 
began to enjoy himself. He passed round 
army-issue cigarettes from a tin drum. 

The room began to fill with people. Jock 
soon lost track of the grandmothers, aunts, 
and cousins presented to him. They wandered 
about the house, so casually, and as if so 
familiar with their surroundings, that Jock 
could not make out whether this was an 
invited gathering or an everyday occurrence. 
He asked Anya about this. 

She shrugged. ‘Oh, I think they are always 
coming—at least some of them. There will 
be more to-day, because Theo is home. Theo 
says his people have been here a long time. 
Before that they were in Istanbul, but they are 
still all one family.” 

The relatives began to bring in a varied 
collection of cane-chairs. Two stout uncles 
puffed in carrying an old gramophone. It had 
an enormous tin horn with a scalloped rim. 
Everyone went through to the back-room, 
where the cane-chairs stood along opposite 
walls. The uncles rejected a rickety bamboo- 
table as unsuited to the gramophone’s sensitive 
temperament, and it was enthroned on a 
heavy table from the kitchen. The relatives 


BRIEF BETROTHAL 


placed votive offerings of ouzo and apricot 
brandy round the instrument. Mama Rigas 
and Marika added glasses and bowls of 
roasted peanuts. Any resemblance to a 
harvest festival communion-table was 
shattered, however, when one of the 
attendant uncles cranked up the gramophone. 
After a prolonged wheeze it roared into La 
Cumparsita, its scalloped tin horn shaking 
with passion. 

Jock’s previous experience of the tango had 
been confined to playing ‘Down Mexico 
Way’ on the mouth-organ. He had seen 
nothing like the slow poker-faced ferocity of 
this dance. The dancers kicked off sandals 
and canvas-shoes and slid flat-footed along 
the smooth, bare boards. The men held the 
women an electric six inches away, and the 
couples circled like pairs of hostile snakes. 

Jock boldly offered to take Anya on the 
floor, warning her what to expect. He 
managed the set jaw and the hypnotic stare, 
thus provoking Anya’s first smile of the 
afternoon. The footwork baffled him, how- 
ever, as did the relaxation of the hips with 
simultaneous paralysis of the knees and ankles. 
A few minutes of tango had them both laugh- 
ing, but they were a little abashed by the 
unsmiling concentration of the others. Anya 
admitted that her tuition of Jock was not 
having much effect, and they withdrew to the 
gramophone table to console each other with 
peanuts. 

The shutters were opened and long fingers 
of late afternoon sun pushed warm air through 
the wire mosquito-gauze. The gramophone 
finally shuddered into silence. The two fat 
uncles took it away. Willing hands heaved 
the big table into the centre of the room. A 
last round of ouzo. This time the bottles 
passed along the rows of chairs, then Mama 
Rigas swung her best white tablecloth like a 
bullfighter’s cape. It settled gently on the 
table. The guests looked eagerly at its 
sparkling promise. 


PICY smells floated through the kitchen 

doorway. Marika, who had not appeared 
during the snake-tango, came and stood there, 
looking round the room. She had tied back 
her ochre-coloured hair very tightly with a 
black ribbon. In spite of this harsh discipline, 
it crinkled a little at the temples. Her eyes 
rested for a second on Theo, who was solemnly 
twisting his moustache in response to the 
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earnest harangue of two grandmothers, one 
on each side of him. Theo ignored Marika. 


She turned sharply, tied up the bead-curtain 
to a corner of the doorway, and went back 
Clack, clack, laughed her 


into the kitchen. 
sandals. 

She came out again with two great earthen- 
ware plates, one piled with boiled rice, the 
other with what looked like fat green sausages. 
Soon the table was loaded to the edges with 
plates of pickles, boiled gherkins, and baby 
octopus in brown gravy. Theo gave his father 
a hand with a crate of beer and the guests 
surged inwards to the table. Jock noticed 
that the British custom of drinking beer by 
the pint had not been forgotten by his hosts. 
A thick NAAFI pint-tumbler, stamped with a 
crown and GR VI, had mysteriously found 
its way to a place beside his plate. The others 
had small, narrow glasses with thick bottoms. 

Papa Rigas controlled the drinking by the 
simple means of proposing a toast every time 
he felt thirsty. The first toast was ‘Greece’. 
Every guest drained his glass, except Jock, who 
had several good mouthfuls and put his glass 
down half-full. Silence. All eyes were on 
Jock's glass, the only glass containing any 
beer after the toast. Papa Rigas asked Jock 
anxiously if he would prefer wine. Did he 
not like the beer? Perhaps it was not cold 
enough? Jock assured him that the beer was 
just right, realising with some apprehension 
that he was expected to swallow a pint of cold 
liquor every time the old man raised his 
glass. 

The next toast was in honour of Anya and 
himself, the ‘engaged’ couple, so they were 
able to sit that one out. 

Then it started. Papa toasted the fruit 
harvest, the oldest grandmother, and his son’s 
moustache. Jock felt his stomach recoil from 
the cold Niagara of the second pint, but it was 
soon comforted by the continuous supply of 
rice, stewed octopus, and rolled cabbage- 
leaves stuffed with spicy meat, and after that 
pint after pint went down with effortless 
ease. 


OCK'’S sense of well-being increased, and 

his careful attentions to his ‘fiancée’s’ 
comfort became a shade more casual. He 
was quite pleased when cousin Marika 
stopped by his chair on the way to the kitchen. 
Seeing her distract Jock from his duties, Theo 
glared at her. Marika was delighted, mis- 
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taking this glare for a sign that Theo was 
jealous. 

After that Jock began to watch for Marika’s 
pale archaic face and fierce eyes appearing 
at the door of the kitchen. His consideration 
for the girl by his side grew less with every 
toast. His mind fumbled with the purpose of 
his presence at the party, and finally lost it 
altogether. The faces and the voices gradually 
merged into a blur, until he could see only 
Theo’s moustache bristling angrily, and he 
could hear only the clacking laughter of 
Marika’s sandals. 

Anya did not know where to turn. The 
Scotchesos merely looked at her through 
glazed unseeing eyes when she spoke to him. 
She had to pretend she was not interested in 
Theo. In any case he was far away across 
the chattering crowd. Suddenly her sense 
of weary frustration became too much for 
her. She felt ill. The noise swelled in- 
tolerably into a mindless roar. ‘Theo. Help 
Anya.’ Mama Rigas had seen Anya's sudden 
feverish shudder, and watched with approval 
as her son thrust his way to the girl’s chair 
just as she swayed sideways, white-faced. 
Some fiancé, that Jock, Mama Rigas was 
thinking. The girl would be better off with 
my Theo, if it comes to that. 


HEO, his arm round Anya’s shoulders, 

supported her out of the smoky room. 
No one paid much attention. Minor stomach 
upsets were not unusual at such parties. 
Anya had not been the first to leave the room 
in a hurry. 

Marika saw them go She scowled, 
shrugged, and went back for more rice. 
Clack, clack, clack. 

The mounds of food were exhausted at last. 
The old ladies left, escorted by dutiful grand- 
daughters. The other relatives, after toying 
half-heartedly with more apricot brandy, 
left in groups, nibbling peanuts. They called 
good-night to the unseen Theo and Anya 
outside. 

‘Kali nichta,’ answered Theo, out of the 
darkness. 

Mama Rigas and Marika cleared away the 
plates and glasses, leaving Jock alone with an 
empty table. Theo and Anya appeared at the 
door, pale, but looking happy forthe first time 
that evening. Mama Rigas, coming in from 
the kitchen, saw them there, a handsome, 
swarthy couple. Theo sensed his mother’s 





approval. He would tell her another day 
about Anya’s divorce. He kissed his mother 
good-night and came over to the table, 
putting his hand on Jock’s shoulder. ‘Don’t 
worry, my Jock. Everything is going to be 
all right.’ 

Theo took Anya out, and came back with a 
mattress and some grey army blankets. 


A REMARKABLE YACHT 


Lights out. Moonlight filtered through 
the mosquito-gauze, the light of another 
world. Crickets creaked in a dry monotone, 
like ghosts of the vanished guests. Jock 
loosened his shirt. He lay down on the 
mattress and pulled up the rough blankets. 
*‘Good-night, Theo.’ ‘Good-night, Jock— 
you are the good sport.’ 


A Remarkable Yacht 


FRANCIS B. 


HE racing life of a yacht seldom endures 

for very long. She may figure in the lime- 
light for a few years and then, outclassed by 
new vessels of improved design, is no more 
seen on regatta courses. A few, however, 
seem to defy time and continue year after year 
to afford their owners good sport. Of these 
latter a notable example was the Marquess of 
Ailsa’s Bloodhound. 

In the seventies of the last century there was 
a class of 40-ton cutters which enjoyed such 
keen racing that they became known as the 
‘fighting forties’. So well matched in point of 
speed were they that there was little to choose 
between them. Wishing to compete in this 
class Lord Ailsa in 1874 commissioned William 
Fife to design and build for him a vessel of 
that tonnage, and Bloodhound was the result 
of that commission. The Fifes o’ Fairlie had 
long enjoyed a great reputation for the produc- 
tion of fast and beautiful yachts, the designer 
of Bloodhound being the son of the William 
Fife who had founded the firm in, or about, 
the beginning of the 19th century. 

Sailed by the marquess with great skill and 
spirit, the new cutter was a success from the 
outset, and, although her rivals included such 
notable craft as Norman, Myositis, and 
Britannia (not to be confused with the famous 
royal cutter of later years), she was usually in 
the first flight. During the six years in which 
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she carried Lord Ailsa’s colours she credited 
him with 72 prizes, of which a large proportion 
were firsts. In 1880, however, a new yacht 
named Coryphée appeared on the scene and 
outclassed the older vessels. Thinking that 
Bloodhound’s racing days were over, Lord 
Ailsa sold her to Mr Andrew Bain, and he and 
subsequent owners used her solely for cruising. 

In 1882 Bloodhound passed into the owner- 
ship of Mr Thomas Dunlop, who put her into 
racing trim again and occasionally competed 
in handicap classes, winning a further 26 
prizes. This terminated what may be described 
as the first phase of this remarkable yacht's 
racing career, during which she had won in the 
aggregate 98 prizes. Twenty-two years elapsed 
before Bloodhound again hoisted a racing flag. 


ORD AILSA had a great affection for the 
yacht which had given him such fine sport 
in his youth. He had even extolled her virtues 
in a ballad, of which the first stanza read: 
Oh! gallant was our ‘ forty’ from her brazen 
rudder-head 
To her fighting flag and chevron, and her keel 
of solid lead ; 
She looked every inch a lady when we sailed 
her for the line, 
And no‘ forty’ on the water the * Bloodhound’ 
could outshine. 
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When in 1907 Lord Ailsa heard that the 
yacht had been purchased by a firm of ship- 
breakers to be broken up for the value of her 
lead keel and copper fastenings, the idea of his 
old favourite meeting with such an undignified 
end was abhorrent to him, and he at once got 
into touch with the firm and managed to buy 
the yacht. 

Being once more in possession of the cutter, 
the question arose as to what should be done 
with her, for she was then thirty-three years 
old. Being rather sceptical of the vaunted 
superiority of the modern yachts over their 
predecessors, Lord Ailsa conceived the idea 
of seeing what the veteran could do under a 
modern sail plan. With that end in view, he 
placed her in the hands of William Fife, son 
of her designer, to be put into racing trim. 
The result was the greatest comeback in the 
history of yacht-racing. 

It was fairly late in the season of 1908 when 
Bloodhound made her reappearance, and she 
had only started in seven races when disaster 
overtook her. While jockeying for position at 
the start of a race during Cowes Week, she was 
rammed by L’Espérance and foundered in the 
mouth of the Medina river, a few minutes after 
Lord Ailsa and the crew had been taken off 
by a launch from Sir Thomas Lipton’s steam- 
yacht Erin. 

Faced with such a calamity, most yachtsmen 
would have given up all thoughts of further 
racing in the old yacht, but Lord Ailsa 
considered the form she had shown in the few 
races in which she had competed sufficiently 
encouraging to justify his having her raised 
and repaired in readiness for the opening of 
the following season. 

There were many rumours as to the altera- 
tions to Bloodhound carried out by Mr Fife, 
some going so far as to say that the yacht had 
been practically rebuilt to modified lines. 
Needing accurate information for an encyclo- 
pedia article on which | was engaged, I wrote 
to Lord Ailsa, who very kindly sent me a 
diagram he had had prepared by Mr Fife, 
showing exactly what had been done to the 
vessel. The only alterations to the hull 
consisted of a slight rounding-up of the fore- 
foot and the placing on the keel of some lead 
ballast that had previously been carried inside, 
thus increasing her draught by about a foot. 
Above decks, however, a clean sweep had been 
made, the yacht having been given a complete 
outfit of modern hollow spars and mast and a 
fine suit of new sails from the loft of Ratsey. 
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So, when she eventually resumed racing, she 
was in effect just the old Bloodhound in new 
clothes. 


BLoopuounn's chief opponents in 1909 

comprised the 52-footers Sonya, Maymon, 
Gauntlet, and Camellia and the old 40-raters 
Creole and Carina. The average size of the 
52-footers was about 40 tons, while Creole was 
54 tons and Carina 69 tons. When upright, 
Bloodhound was \onger on the waterline than 
the 52-footers, but with their long overhanging 
bows and counters they increased their water- 
line so much when heeled in a breeze that there 
was probably not very much difference when 
they were sailing. Creole and Carina were, of 
course, much longer than Bloodhound. All of 
the veteran cutter’s rivals had attained fame 
in their respective classes a few years before 
and the oldest of them was twenty years or 
more younger than Bloodhound. 

Seen with these yachts of modern type, 
Bloodhound, with her straight stem, flat 
counter stern, and high bulwarks, looked a 
homely old cruiser of obsolete type. How 
could such a craft hope to compete with any 
success against the easily-driven modern 


vessels? The idea seemed to border upon the 
absurd, and there were those who openly 


scoffed at the veteran’s pretensions. The 
handicapper thought so little of her chance 
that at the beginning of the season he granted 
Bloodhound a time allowance of rather more 
than 17 minutes from the Herreshoff-designed 
Sonya. Before the summer had far advanced, 
the boot was on the other foot, for Bloodhound 
was conceding time to Sonya. 

The old cutter never sailed better than 
during the season of 1909. It was only when 
sailing to windward in a light breeze that the 
younger boats could beat her; on other 
points of sailing Bloodhound had the advan- 
tage. In really heavy weather it was a case of 
cave canem indeed, for under such conditions 
the veteran could trounce her opponents, even 
to windward. Bloodhound revelled in a hard 
breeze. On one occasion, when the Thames 
matches were in progress, a fierce black squall! 
swept over the estuary as the yachts were on 
their way back to Gravesend. In a moment 
almost every yacht was in trouble. It was a 
wild scene. Wherever one looked one saw 
yachts lying head to wind with mainsails 
slatting violently and the crews engaged in a 
frenzied struggle to get down the big jack- 





yard topsails and other light-weather canvas 
But on old Bloodhound they never rucked a 
stitch, her skipper letting her feel the full force 
of the squall. Buried almost to her skylights, 
she fled up the tideway like a scalded cat and, 
sailing right through the fleet, proudly ied the 
way home to the finishing-line. 

That season of 1909 was perhaps the greatest 
of Bloodhound’s career. Starting in forty 
races, she won 30 prizes, of which 16 were 
firsts, and in the course of the summer she 
credited Lord Ailsa with her hundredth prize 
gained under his flag. 

Year after year Bloodhound continued to 
show consistent form and although she sailed 
against yachts of many types and size, from 
the famous Britannia downwards, she was 
usually among the leaders. In 1914, when the 
season was curtailed by the outbreak of the 
First World War, she won 19 prizes with only 
twenty-six starts. It was a worthy finish to a 
great career, for the old cutter was never to 
sail again. While laid up at White’s yard at 
Southampton in 1922 she was involved in a 
disastrous fire and completely destroyed. In 
the course of her career Bloodhound won in the 
aggregate 217 prizes, a fine record by any 
standard, and it must be remembered that the 
bulk of her prizes were gained in competition 
with much younger vessels of much more 
modern type. 


ORD AILSA attributed the success of 
Bloodhound to her type rather than to 
individual merit. In a letter I received from 
him, he remarked that, had several of his old 
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rivals of the 40-ton class, such as Norman, 
Myositis, or Coryphée, been similarly 
modernised, they would have been equally 
successful. That would suggest that progress 
in the science of yacht-designing has been slow, 
and it is true that yachts built towards the end 
of the last century were capable of greater 
maximum speed than those of later date. The 
big cutter Satanita, built in 1893, for instance, 
once attained a speed of 16 knots while racing 
on the Clyde, a speed that has never been 
equalled by a vessel of similar calibre. The 
schooner Rainbow, later known as Hamburg, 
during a race from Dover to Heligoland 
registered a speed of 164 knots, but she was a 
good deal longer on the waterline than 
Satanita. The maximum speed attained by 
the big cutters of more recent times, such as 
those of the 23-metre and J classes, probably 
did not ever much exceed 13 knots. 

But speed is not everything, even in racing 
craft, and I think most yachtsmen would agree 
that the modern type of vessel is infinitely 
more desirable than the old-timers. Her lofty 
Bermudian rig can be handled almost entirely 
from the deck and it is rarely necessary for 
hands to go aloft, whilst her predecessor, with 
her long fidded topmast and reefing bowsprit, 
needed a far larger crew to handle the gear and 
involved much work aloft. That in itself is a 
very important feature in these days when 
efficient paid hands are so difficult to procure. 
Then again, the modern yacht, although she 
carries far less sail than of yore, will attain a 
speed of five or six knots in a light air, in which 
vessels of the Bloodhound type would have 
been brought almost to a standstill. 


A 


Little Fishes 


I love the shining little fishes 
Darting round the river rocks, 
Dodging, playing little fishes 
Living in a world that mocks 
Thought for trouble, care for dying, 
Strain of always asking why, 
Knowing every day is flying 
Towards to-morrow’s empty cry. 
Happy shining little fishes, 
Your brief time so gaily fled, 
Be for ever little fishes, 

Safely keep the river-bed. 


H. R. Darrin. 





Twice-Told Tales 


LXIX.—Extremes 


[From Chambers’s Journal of September 1856] 


IMOUR BEG welcomed me with the 
rough and simple cordiality natural to 
Tatars. He was between thirty-five and forty 
years of age, almost beardless, short, and built 
like a Hercules; a kind smile animated his 
countenance, and his features were far less ugly 
than those of Mongols in general. He received 
us with great cordiality, and immediately 
ordered a repast which would have sufficed 
for at least thirty persons; the beverage at this 
meal was a description of cider, with which he 
finished by intoxicating himself, and when we 
heard him snore, we requested permission to 
retire: this was granted, and the Seherai 
ladies, who had waited during dinner, con- 
ducted us to our apartments. Their sub- 
sequent attentions were remarkable, for they 
not only assisted at our toilet, but washed our 
feet, and, to my great astonishment, sub- 
sequently shampooed me from head to foot, 
and this too in the most free and easy manner 
possible. I did not think it necessary to refuse 
attentions which they thought it a duty to pay 
me under the sacred name of hospitality, for 
it has always been my habit to respect the 
customs of those countries through which I 
travel; but having a long ride before me on 
the morrow, I ventured to request the lady 
who had charge of me to moderate her 
exertions, and leave me to take some repose. 
Such is the invariable custom practised 
towards strangers at Div Hissar. At first I 
flattered myself that mine was an exceptional 
case, and intended as a special mark of honour 
on the part of Timour Beg; but I subsequently 
ascertained that my fellow-travellers, and even 
my servant, were equally the objects of the 
ladies’ care, and that the chief’s daughter is 
not exempt from the duties attendant upon 
this singular custom. 
The Belooches have the most singular ideas 
of a European that can well be conceived: 
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struck with all they have heard and seen of 
their power, intelligence, and riches, they 
think not only that they can make gold, but 
also that their bodies, and everything belong- 
ing to or in contact with them, contains the 
precious metal. A few years before the date 
at which I am writing, Ali Khan received a 
visit at Sheikh Nassoor from an English doctor 
of the name of Forbes. He had been warned 
of the consequences which would assuredly 
befall him if he ventured within the clutches 
of this monster; but it was of no use—he was 
bent upon undertaking the journey, and paid 
the penalty of his curiosity with his life. Ali 
Khan murdered him in his sleep, and hung 
poor Forbes’s body up in front of his own 
tent, which he ordered to be deluged with water 
during fifteen days consecutively. ‘You will 
see,” he said to his people, ‘that this dog of an 
infidel will at last be transformed into good 
ducats.” Finding, however, to his great 
amazement, that this proceeding did not 
produce the expected result, he thought he 
would boil the water with which the corpse 
had been washed; but with no better effect. 
It then occurred to him that the doctor, to 
play him a trick, had, before his death, made 
the gold pass from his body into the clothes 
and books which filled his trunks. Instead of 
burning these impurities, which had been his 
original intention, he had them cut and torn up 
into little bits, and mixed with the mortar 
destined to plaster his house. He had not yet 
had occasion to use it; but he informed us, 
as he related the details of this disgusting 
tragedy, that when he did, he expected to see 
his house covered with a layer of the precious 
metal. Nothing would ever have induced him 
to forego this belief; and he did not disguise 
from me that he would have been happy if 
he could have added my poor corpse to the 
mortar in question. 





Red-Handed 





JOHN A. 


HE last of the regular customers had left 

his harvesting and joined the company 
assembled in the bar of the Star Inn at the 
remote hamlet of Stonepike. 

‘Aren't British policemen wonderful? And 
I believe that they are the only policemen in 
the world who go on duty unarmed.’ 

The speaker was a young stranger standing 
opposite the landlord at the bar counter. 

‘Did ‘e hear that, Bill?’ asked Eli, nudging 
the arm of his superannuated contemporary 
Bill Mustoe and nearly upsetting that worthy’s 
mug of stout. 

Bill pushed his battered bowler-hat off his 
forehead. ‘Ah, Eli, I heard.’. Then stroking 
the scraggy white hair edging his chin he 
looked right across the room at a tall burly 
man in a well-worn blue serge suit, who, at the 
sound of the remark, checked his throw of a 
dart in order to direct raised eyebrows at Eli 
and Bill. 

‘Excuse me, sir,” said Eli, addressing the 
stranger, but first with a wink at the dart- 
player. ‘Excuse me butting in, sir, but I 
quite holds with what you've just said about 
cops-——and I reckon as Bill does, too. Maybe 
you're new hereabouts, young sir.’ 

“Yes, I am. This is my first visit to this 
district. I’ve got a caravan down here for a 
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few days’ fishing. 
for some time.’ 

“Near on seventy year, single and married, 
like,” responded Eli, supplemented by a 
deep-throated ‘Ah’ from Bill. 

“Know any good pools for trout? 
both of you do.’ 

The two men exchanged glances. ‘I reckon, 
sir,” began Eli, ‘as you be one of them gents 
what fishes with flies? Me and Bill here only 
knows about worms, bent pins, and tiddlers 
what we catches and puts into jam-jars, not 
being edicated, like.’ 

Being no novice in gaining the confidence 
of rustics, nor yet ignorant of the caution they 
exercise in contacting people strange to them, 
the newcomer applied the never-failing lub- 
ricating medium of offering drinks. 

*Don’t mind if I does,’ agreed Bill. 

‘Ah. Same again for me,’ echoed Eli. 


Expect you've been here 


Expect 


= replenished mugs in hand, the two 
worthies plumped themselves down in 
chairs near by the one occupied by the 
stranger, who smilingly observed that he was 
glad that they agreed with him about British 
policemen. ‘Maybe you've known some cops 
in your time, eh?’ 
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Bill quietly kicked Eli’s boot as that worthy 
began. ‘Well, then, I can’t truthfully say no 
to that there, young sir.’ The dart-player 
glanced significantly at Eli over his shoulder, 
but in vain. ‘But, sir, if you means in the 
manner o’ poaching, like—well, that there’s 
more than I can tell you.’ 

The stranger’s broad grin was infectious. 
‘Faulty memory on your part, eh?’ 

‘Well, young sir, maybe, maybe not,’ Eli 
responded, dropping a slow wink at the 
dart-player. ‘But I’m not going to forget 
that for all I knows you might be a high-up 
"tec in mufti—not knowing nothing of you, 
like.” 

‘Quite right, Eli,’ declared Bill solemnly, 
shaking his head. * Nothing ain't lost by being 
careful, like.’ 

‘A clear case of a pair of guilty consciences, 
my friends,’ laughed the newcomer heartily. 
“But have no fears. I'm no ‘tec, disguised or 
otherwise. Poachers, you know, have to be 
caught red-handed.’ 

‘Ah, so they have,’ agreed Bill. 
sure.’ 

*Come to talk of red-handed, sir,’ resumed 
Eli. ‘I knows—’ Another warning from Bill's 
boot. But Eli was not to be checked. ‘Now, 
young sir, don’t you get it into your head as I 


‘Ah, to be 


had any hand in what I’m going to say, No. 


Nor neither has Bill. We all knows what sort 
of yarns gets flying around, all lies mostly, 
don’t we? But it so happened as I weren't 
without no ear-’oles what's effective neither, 
like.’ 

‘Don't you worry, my friends. I under- 
stand. Carry on with your yarn. And when 
you've finished have another drink on me.’ 


LI cleared his throat. ‘Well, young sir, so 
be it. Red-handed or no I can’t say, like. 
But this were the lie of it.’ Catching the eye 
of the dart-player, he closed his left eye. ‘It 
were like this ‘ere, sir. One day—’ 

‘Frosty morning,” interrupted Bill. Then, 
carefully cautious: ‘That there’s what the 
yarn says. What we were told, you under- 
stand.’ 

‘Ah, frosty morning,’ resumed Bill. ‘A 
frosty morning, it were, to be sure. Ah, so 
‘twas. A brace of young chaps reckoned that 
they wanted some rabbits. Village chaps 
they was, you understand, sir, what had got 
no land nor nothing. But what they had got 
was a gun apiece, a ferret, and rabbit-nets.’ 
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‘Poachers, eh?’ asked the stranger. 

*Ah, summut of that sort they was.’ 

*Now you listen,’ broke in Bill. ‘Don’t be 
forgetting that it’s only a yarn what we be 
telling you. We can’t no more than calculate 
as the chaps was poachers, mind. However, 
the boss of that there farm where they was 
going to was gone to market, he was.’ 

*Ah, Bill, so ’twere said. And him being 
gone to market the land were left clear, like, 
you understand, sir. So off goes these two 
lads, complete with guns, ferret, and nets. 
And when they had collared a few rabbits 
they heard a gate being shut carefully behind 
them. But seeing as how they were hidden 
behind a clump of may bushes they couldn't 
make no one out. However, suspicious like, 
and cussing because they’d just put the 
ferret into the bury, they stuffed the rabbits 
into their pockets and crept close into a bed 
of bracken. Ah, and they didn’t have to 
wait long—’ 

*No more than a minute,’ interrupted Bill, 
‘before they was faced by a cop. Out came 
his notebook and pencil, all stern like, him all 
the time looking uncommon suspicious at the 
chap’s bulging pockets. “These your guns?’’ 
barked the cop, like a blinking sergeant- 
major on parade, he did. “Where’s your 
licences?” Scared, sir! Were these young 
coves scared? Not on your life, they wasn’t.’ 

A grin crumpled Eli’s face. ‘Quite right, 
Bill. Contrariwise. As cool as if he’d just 
been taken off ice, one of the blokes as 
demanded by the cop handed over his gun, 
when darned if at that very minute a rabbit 
didn’t bolt in front of the ferret out of the 
bury. “Hie! Look!” yelled the other bloke, 
excited like. “There he goes.”’ And, believe 
it or not, sir, before you could say knife that 
there rabbit was bowled over dead as a stone 
and what's more, it was killed by the cop 
himself.’ 

Brimming over with caution, Bill added 
emphatically: ‘What you've just heard, 
though, was, of course, only according to the 
yarn what was told to us. Maybe true, maybe 
not.’ 

Putting his now-empty mug on the floor, 
Eli grinned. ‘Listen, sir. That there ain't 
all. For darned if one of the blokes, looking 
as old-fashioned as you like, and him as cool 
as if he were a chunk of ice, darned if he 
didn’t have the neck to ask the cop to his face 
whether or no he'd got a gun-licence—’ 

* Ah, he did,’ corroborated Bill. *He did and 
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no error, knowing darn well that the cop 
never had no licence at all. Would you 
believe it?’ 

When the old men’s throaty laughter had 
died down, the stranger asked how the matter 
ended. 

“Ended. Ended, eh?’ responded Eli. 
*Ended, did you say, sir? Well, that’s where 
it ended, like. Without we counts that to 
save his face and the risk of trouble the cop 
he ups and conspires with the other two 
chaps 

*‘Conspired,” Bill broke in. ‘Conspired. 
And that they did do to the tune of sharing 
the rabbits between them three, and no word 
to be said.’ 

“Ah, too true,’ Eli agreed, seriously. ‘And 
all very comic like. But let’s be fair on the 
cop. After all, he was only a youngster on 
his first job, when sudden like, he become 
knocked on to his uppers, caught on the wrong 
leg, so to speak, good and proper. Then, 


come to think of it, considering that he'd only 
just come to the place, what else could he 
have done with his job and prospects at stake 
but keep on the right side of the other two 
chaps who easily might have turned darned 
rusty?’ 

‘Oh yes, I quite see that,’ the stranger 
responded. ‘By the way, when did it happen?’ 

“Happen, happen,’ Eli began. ‘Can't 
rightly say as |—’ 

‘Well,’ put in Bill, ‘not short of fifty year 
ago, sure to.’ 

Smiling quietly at the thought that the 
uneasy dart-player at the other end of the 
room whom he had been covertly watching 
appeared to be a good example of a retired 
policeman, the stranger ordered the promised 
drinks for Eli and Bill, adding: ‘Landlord, 
do you regard that rabbit-shooting affair as a 
red-handed job?’ 

* Twice over, sir,’ came the grinning response. 
‘A cop copped.” 


The Gate at the End of My Garden 





PRESCOT STEPHENS 


HENEVER we arrived from the other 

side of the world, we always made for 
Tyringham, my grandmother's home. But 
the only time I remember is the time we came 
home for good. The porter at the suburban 
station touched his cap to my father before 
removing our trunks and boxes to the waiting 
cab. I climbed into the black box on wheels 
by means of the tiny iron step, and even with 
my weight the whole cab heeled over. The 
cabby removed the horse’s nosebag and we 
set off at a gentle trot over the railway-bridge 
and left into Albemarle Road, with my parents 
sitting in the black depths of the back seat 
and with me poised on the edge of the little 
tip-up seat looking out through the narrow 
window. 


My mother despised the suburb. * Nineteen 
twenty-five,” she would say caustically, ‘and 
they still haven't got motor-cabs, and they 
still haven’t made up Albemarle Road.’ It 
was true. The hard wheels ground over the 
uneven surface between the two lines of 
Victorian houses. Each gabled pile of 
yellowish-grey brick-——solid, placid, and com- 
fortable—was set back behind a high privet 
or rhododendron hedge, each independent 
of its neighbours, each with a crescent-shaped 
driveway sweeping up to the front-steps and 
out again to the road, most with a little notice 
on the front-gate: 

No Hawkers 
No Canvassers 
No Circulars. 
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But Tyringham had no gates and no notice. 
My grandmother was a genial soul who would 
not allow any unnecessary obstructions to be 
put in the way of her visitors, and she 
welcomed all hawkers, canvassers, and pur- 
veyors of circulars, and gave a tract to each 
of them. 


TT bell tinkled far inside when I pulled 
the handle beside the mock-Gothic door- 
way. A maid opened the door and the ivy- 
covered house came to life. Auntie Gertie 
swept out, blanketing us with kisses and 
questions, her rippling laughter tumbling 
about us and mingling with my mother’s. 
Then into the hail where, on a shelf in the 
corner, squatted a gold-lacquered Buddha, 
which my mother said harboured evil spirits. 
To my mind the golden Buddha gave an 
exotic distinction to the house, and the possi- 
bility of its harbouring evil spirits added a 
fearful thrill of mystery to the hall, through 
which I was always careful to hurry when I 
was on my own. 

But there were no evil spirits in the drawing- 
room—never the lounge!—where my grand- 


mother sat like a benevolent matriarch in a 
black satin dress, holding an ancient black 
ebony ear-trumpet, and with a widow's cap 
of ruffled lace on her head. The widow’s cap, 


though long outmoded even among survivors 
from the early years of Queen Victoria’s reign, 
never looked anything but just right on her 
head. 

She was 84, but her forehead was unlined, 
her mind agile, and her comments on people 
pungent. She read the Bible daily and kept 
a copy of Spurgeon’s sermons by her side. 
Her pleasure was to hold drawing-room 
meetings for such good causes as won her 
approval. Morning prayers were part of the 
day's routine, when the cook and the parlour- 
maid would come in and sit on two chairs 
placed near the door. 

The mantelpiece in the drawing-room and 
the shelves above were a blaze of china orna- 
ments. No space was unoccupied; decorative 
cups and jugs hung down from hooks in 
generous profusion. Round the walls were 
displayed the family’s water-colours in gold- 
coloured frames—two rows of them. 

But the only ornament which interested me 
was a grey-and-pink parrot in a cage by the 
window. Whenever I approached, he would 
hop excitedly from one foot to another re- 
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peating endlessly, ‘Pollywantsanut-—-Polly- 
wantsanut—Pollywantsanut,’ until one obliged 
with a piece of chocolate. The only other 
animal was Auntie Gertie’s Lady Blue, an 
aristocratic grey Persian, who used to walk 
round the top of the dining-table at meals 
sniffing the food critically, or brushing her 
tail across our faces, and upon whose dis- 
interested head my aunt would squander the 
most passionate endearments. 


RENCH-WINDOWS led out from the 

drawing-room into the garden, where the 
lawn stretched away from the house and 
ended in a grassy slope, down which it was 
my delight to roll. Croquet-hoops were out 
on the lawn in the summer, and the sharp click 
of mallet against ball cut the warm murmur- 
ings of insects and of distant traffic. Tea 
would be served on the lawn on a gate-legged 
table—a silver teapot with a silver strainer 
hanging from the spout, thin bread and butter, 
homemade scones, cakes, and crisp, crunchy 
brandy-snaps and rich mixed biscuits. 

There was a large vegetable-plot and 
orchard beyond the grass slope, and then the 
back-fence. At one end of this fence was a 
gate which opened into a sports-ground con- 
sisting of a playing-field and tennis-courts 
stretching along at the back of the houses in 
this part of Albemarle Road. 

That autumn I was sent to a school at the 
bottom of the road, and on this playing-field 
I pretended to enjoy my first games of 
football. After each game I was allowed to 
run straight home instead of returning to 
school to be dismissed. Although one could 
only see the tops of the houses from the field, 
I could recognise Tyringham by an iron strut 
whioh connected the side-chimney, at one 
time in danger of falling, to the top of the 
roof. Quickly I would lift the latch, the gate 
at the end of the garden would creak as it 
swung open, and I would have escaped to 
my sanctuary from the insecure world of a 
new school and football. 

Six years later my grandmother had died. 
Tyringham was up for sale and the furniture 
was to be auctioned the next day. It had been 
collected together at one end of the drawing- 
room under dust-sheets, the walls were 
stripped of their gold-framed water-colours, 
the mantelpiece was naked. The hall and 
stairway echoed emptily to the nailed boots 
of the auctioneer’s men as they carried the 
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bedroom furniture down to the dining-room. 
And Auntie Gertie sat crying on a hard chair 
in the uncarpeted drawing-room. That day 
was the last on which I ever set foot in 
Tyringham. 


HE house was bought for a song by a 

builder who converted it into flats. It lost 
personal identity as Tyringham and its com- 
ponent parts were given a street-number and 
letters. Garages were added and a stone 
stairway went up outside the ‘house to the 
front-door of Flat C. 

A few years later the tennis-courts and 
playing-field at the back had disappeared and 
in their place had mushroomed a colony of 
semi-detached houses with sham-Tudor fronts 
and pebble-dash behinds. 

Then came the war. When the dust had 
settled and peace came, there were several 
gaps in Albemarle Road, and the trim lawns 
had become hayfields. Sow-thistle, cow- 
parsley, convolvulus, and the rosebay 
willow-herb had obliterated the herbaceous 
borders, made havoc of the rose-gardens and 
a wilderness of the vegetable-plots, while 
clumps of overgrown lilac added a further 
touch of decadence to the scene. 

The badly-damaged houses were left gaunt 
skeletons to wind and weather, with their 
windows boarded up and on their front- 
doors a warning against looting. The less- 
damaged ones were made habitable for 
bombed-out families, who left their prams 


and scooters, motor-cycles, and garbage in 
the unweeded drives. 

Now in the last few years there has 
been another transformation. Gradually the 
evacuee families have found ‘alternative 
accommodation’. The flats have been relet, 
the woodwork repainted, the gardens pat- 
terned anew, the driveways weeded, the 
hedges cut. The skeletons have been pulled 
down and the gaps filled with small modern 
houses which have grown up cheekily between 
the heavy grey piles of the last century. But 
the road itself remains a link with its own past, 
for it is still unmade. 

And now when I look out from the back- 
bedroom window of my recently-acquired 
semi-detached, with its sham-Tudor front 
and pebble-dash behind, I can see over the 
trees the upper part of a big house in Albe- 
marle Road with an iron strut between the 
chimney and the roof. A party-fence separ- 
ates its garden from my own. In that fence 
there is a gate. It cannot be opened. It 
cannot even be recognised by strange eyes. 
It has long been overgrown with ivy, and no 
one but me would know that, for a small boy 
wearing dirty football-boots, it was once the 
gateway to a sanctuary. 

Now, when I am so minded, it becomes my 
escape-hatch to the past—to that Victorian 
outpost in the between-the-wars world. I 
take time off and push through the gate, and 
for a few moments—I cannot spare longer— 
live in another world and another time, yet 
only thirty years back. 


Translation from the French 


Ankert here to watch the trials 

O’ wan puir student scrapin’ his heid 
Intil his paper, manglin’ mair 

A sairly-manglet Frenchman's leid— 


A leid that mebbe on a thochtless 
Efternuin he scrieved—a day 
Mebbe like this—and drappt it in 
His leddy’s haun, ‘fore lovers’ play 


A leid he ne'er expecit wuid 

Wan day sae rax this puir laud’s brain; 
A leid that in his love's ain breist 

Wad bide, nor e’er be seen again. 


Ankert here wi’ this puir student, 

I wunner in what wordie frame 

He'll bare and torture this douce love-leid 
And think that his words say the same. 


Mebbe, God kens, the Frenchman makar 
Scrieved out his love while he, like me, 
Sat and stared at some puir student 
Whae's sweit drount out aa poetrie. 


Georce Topp. 





Faith-Healing—Arab Style 





be D. Le 


OME uneducated Arabs believe that if 

they name a weakly child after a wild 
beast something of that animal’s character- 
istics will enter into the child and so give it 
strength. That is why one so often comes 
across the names ‘Deeb’ (wolf) and ‘ Assad’ 
(lion) among lower-class Arabs. But I did 
not know that the more primitive of them may 
sometimes carry this superstition one stage 
further, as the following story will show. 


HE regiment was returning to camp by 

night march. The land-rovers were pin- 
pricks of light spread out across the desert, and 
faintly above the noise of their engines came 
the high-pitched singing of Bedouin soldiers, 
delighted to be returning to the relative 
comfort of barracks after a month's 
manceuvres in their natural element. Suddenly 
a small, dark shape sprang out of a bush 
beside us and dashed off into the night. A 
hare, or fox, | thought, but there followed a 
chorus of * View-halloos’ as the creature ran 
into the lights of the cars behind us, which at 
once altered course in hot pursuit. One 
should never forget that Esau was probably 
a Bedouin! 

Back in camp soon afterwards, I was told 
by my Arab adjutant that the creature had 
been a wolf cub, and that it had run into one 
of the vehicles while trying to dodge its 
pursuers. It had injured one of its hind-legs. 
Would I like to see it? 

Postponing the bath so urgently needed, | 
went and inspected the cub. It may have been 
lost when we came across it, since it was very 
emaciated, but it was savage enough. About 
as big as a six-month-old Alsatian, it made 
threatening rushes at anyone who approached 
it, and had already soundly bitten the man 
who had picked it up originally. There was 
a nasty gash on its leg, but, apart from this 
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and its poor condition, it was not in too bad 
shape. 

*What are we going to do with it?’ | asked. 
Wolves are detested by the Bedouin as they 
prey on the flocks, sometimes in packs of six 
or more, and I did not believe they would 
treat the cub with any kindness. 

‘Since we picked it up in the desert when it 
was injured,’ came the reply, ‘it is under our 
protection. We must heal its wounds, and 
after that we shall decide what is to be done 
with it.” The Bedouin code of protection is so 
strict that I knew better than to argue with 
them. The immediate problem seemed to be 
housing for the creature, but they had an 
answer for this too. ‘It shall be kept in the 
officers’ bath-house,’ they said. ‘Is it not the 
least-used building in the camp!’ 

So our cub was duly installed in a cubicle 
in the bath-house, whence it was dragged 
snarling at the end of a long piece of rope by 
its keeper and displayed to the younger 
children of our local British community. The 
children were thrilled to have a zoo, however 
small, on their doorsteps and were always 
clamouring to be shown the cub. 

Its leg soon healed, and the animal rapidly 
began to put on weight. But its disposal 
remained a problem, since no one was 
prepared to release it, lest it should prey on the 
flocks in the neighbourhood. I began to think 
we should have to take it on our permanent 
strength as the regimental mascot. Whether 
the officers were prepared to wait much longer 
before they had a bath was a different matter, 
however. 


HE problem was solved for us. At 
Commanding Officer’s ‘Orders’ one day 
a very woebegone soldier requested three 
months’ leave. The Adjutant protested 
strongly. ‘By Allah, ya Sidi,’ he said, ‘this 





man, Suliman Hilal, went on leave only last 
year! As he comes from Iraq, he cannot go 
again for another two years.’ 

The soldier looked as wretched as only a 
sick Arab can look. *‘May God protect you!’ 
he exclaimed. ‘If your honour does not grant 
me this leave, I shall surely die! A spell has 
been put on me by an enemy and the blood is 
turning to water in my veins. Only give me 
leave to visit one of the wise men of my tribe, 
and he will give me a paper that will defeat 
the spell.’ 

The Adjutant is an educated man. He gave 
a great guffaw at such superstitious ignorance. 
*‘Do not listen to him, Sidi,’ he bellowed. 
‘He is lazy and good-for-nothing. I have 
asked the doctor, and he says there is nothing 
the matter with him. Twice has he sent him 
to hospital for examination, and they can find 
nothing. Headquarters will never agree to his 
leave.” 

Nevertheless, the poor man was in a terrible 
state, and one had to do one’s best for him. 
But the Adjutant was quite right, of course. 
Back came the reply: ‘No leave without a 
medical certificate’, and all my wiles failed to 
extract the latter from the doctors. 

So Suliman had to be told that, as he could 


not visit his soothsayer, a letter must do 
instead, and since he could not write, the 
Adjutant would do so for him. But the look 
on Suliman’s face when told this showed 
plainly that a spell by post is not half so 
effective as a spell delivered in person. He 
wilted visibly before me. 


E were due for home leave a few weeks 
later, and as a farewell treat for my 
young friends I agreed to show them the cub 
once more. Accordingly, before I left the 
office at lunchtime, I told the Adjutant that I 
would be back after tea to show the children 
the wolf, and wanted the keeper to be handy. 
The Adjutant immediately became evasive. 
It was too hot for the children. It was too hot 
for the wolf. It was bad for it to see strangers. 
It was sinful to show children wicked beasts, 
as it might make them wicked too. 

My suspicions were roused. ‘You have 
killed that poor animal without telling me!’ 
I thundered. ‘I gave strict orders that 
nothing was to be done to it without first 
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asking me. Who has dared to disobey me?’ 

The Adjutant wriggled no longer. ‘In the 
name of God,” he pleaded, ‘we wished no 
harm to the wolf. Was it not under our 
protection? It was that wicked devil Suliman 
Hilal who killed it, and may he burn in hell 
for it!’ 

I could not credit this excuse of all excuses, 
and said so. 

* But it is true,’ he protested. ‘As you know, 
Suliman is but an ignorant Bedu, and he truly 
believes that his blood is turning to water. 
When you told him he could have no more 
leave, he consulted some rascal in the market 
who told him that unless he could strengthen 
his blood by that of some fierce animal he 
would certainly die. Suliman told no one of 
this, since he is ashamed to be thought so 
ignorant, but, instead, he waited until one 
night he was on guard by the bath-house. 
Then he entered it and killed the wolf with his 
rifle-butt. He concealed the body under his 
greatcoat until his sentry duty was over, and 
then he took it behind the rifle-range, where 
he had hidden a cooking-pot and a primus. 
There he cooked the wolf in the pot and ate it.’ 

I had not seen Suliman since I had refused 
his leave, but I sent for him now—in double- 
quick-time. I could hardly believe that the 
spruce and spry soldier who was marched in 
before me was the same as the one I had inter- 
viewed only a few weeks before. ‘What is 
this,’ I said sternly, ‘that you, Suliman Hilal, 
should steal the Colonel's wolf, and then eat 
it? Truly it is a shameful thing!’ 

Suliman was not in the least abashed. ‘It is 
true, ya Sidi,’ he replied, ‘but what else could 
Ido? Had I asked you for the wolf, you must 
surely have refused me, since it was under your 
protection, and it would have brought great 
shame on your honour to betray it. So, to 
save you from such dishonour, I stole it by 
night, and it is correct that I cooked and ate it, 
although its taste was very nasty. But so the 
wise man told me to do, and look at me now 
how strong and healthy I have become again! 
I am sorry that I took your honour’s wolf, but 
there was no choice. Send me to prison if you 
like, but, thanks be to God, my health is 
restored.’ 

How would you deal with such a child of 
nature? Exactly as I did, I expect. ‘Case 
dismissed.’ 


aS a 














The Splash 





IAN H., 


OU can’t beat a fishing-boat. This, at 
least, was my opinion when I was twelve. 
In particular | admired their hollowness—! 
mean their special sort of hollowness, com- 
bining the lightness of some blown-up thing, 
say a soap-bubble, with the satisfying solidity 
of a nailed-together, a put-together, thing. 
Add to this—this idea of a paradoxical, almost 
mystical, hollowness—their smells, shape, and 
textures, and you had this wonderful type of 
boat. I may say I knew all about fishing- 
boats, except that I never went so far as to 
sail in one, on the sea. 

I did sail in them in harbours, a lot. And 
that was where we found this old boat, down 
in the harbour of the town where we were on 
holiday. Obviously it had been pensioned off, 
and it was grazing down in the deep, green, 
lush water at some distance from all the other, 
younger, boats. There it looked so lonely 
it was only natural that we should climb down 
the seaweed-encrusted iron ladder which was 
invitingly suspended above its deck. 

We were-—me, and my two cousins, Alec and 
George. They were eleven and thirteen. Too 
young to fall in love with girls, we fell in love, 
instead, with boats of all types. We had 
made sweethearts of several of those tied up 
in the harbour for hire to holiday-makers. 
They had pretty names such as Bessie, Maggie, 
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or Jean. The great snag was they were all 
far too expensive for us ever to take out. We 
had no alternative but to stand there, and look 
down at them, and yearn. 


NCE, though, we did go out in a boat. 

It was my military uncle who took us. 

He was of the opinion that we, and especially 

me, were not tough enough. And so, when 

he hired the boat, he was really secretly hoping 

for a good storm to blow up. I think he even 

hoped for a wreck. If we had all three been 

drowned, that would have taught us to be 
tough. 

My aunt, however, was quite different. We 
began to explore the old boat, but kept a 
watchful eye on the harbour-wall. Though 
we had left her down on the near-by sand, 
fast asleep, her back to a breakwater and her 
straw-hat fallen over her eyes, there was 
always the possibility that she might waken up. 
Then she would probably come in search of us. 
And she had put the harbour out of bounds. 

It lay silent under the hot afternoon sun. 
No one was in sight except an old fisherman, 
seated on a bollard, his smokeless clay-pipe 
suggesting, like the smokeless chimney of a 
cottage, that there was no one at home—that 
is, that he was fast asleep. 





We went first to the wheelhouse of the boat. 
This was a disappointment, as the door was 
heavily padlocked and the windows were so 
dusty as to make it impossible even to see in 
to the wheel. However, it was at least sea- 
dust—exciting. We stood and tried to rub 
it off, till we at last discovered it was inside 
the glass. 

After that we went along to the hold. It 
was better. There were two or three large 
cracks across the cover, and if you put your 
eye down close to one of them you could see 
into that hollowness, into a mysterious gloom 
with faintly shining bilge-water that was 
mixed with engine-oil, which made rainbows 
in the rods of sun. Alternatively, if you put 
your nose down to the cracks, you could smell 
something like the smell of tar mixed with that 
of fifty-year-old mackerel and cod. 

Then we went to the bow, and then, last of 
all, to the stern. Both ends of the boat were 
pointed, and in between, as in a lemon, there 
was squeezed a fat bulge. It was at the stern 
that we made a most interesting discovery. If 
you hauled hard on the ropes, those leading 
slackly up to rusty bollards on the harbour- 
wall, you could put out to sea. 

We did. We hauled on the ropes, and the 
boat, going in that already referred to light, 
paradoxical way, put out to sea, a distance of 
six or eight feet. When it had sailed out that 
far, the ropes went taut: it stopped so sud- 
denly that we all fell down. There was a 
pause for a moment or so. Then, ‘What 
now?’ George said. 

*Let’s put back into port,’ said Alec brightly. 

‘Oh yes,’ I said. ‘Let’s.’ 

So we put back into port. That is, we hauled 
on the ropes again. The boat sailed in magni- 
ficently, and when it hit against the harbour- 
wall the bump was made only a soft one by 
the several tubeless motor-car tyres that hung 
along the side. I ran to catch hold of the 
iron ladder, and as I held on to one rung we 
swung around to a sweet stop. 

There was another brief pause. 
‘What now?’ 

*Let’s put back out to sea.’ 

‘Oh yes. Let’s.’ 

That was George, and then Alec, and then 
George again. I myself didn’t say anything: 
I scarcely even heard them speak. I was deep 
in a sort of philosophical daydream, ponder- 
ing the profound question of hollowness. But 
I must have gone on holding on to the ladder 
rung, because the next thing I knew I was 


Then, 


THE SPLASH 


lying, a human gang-plank, horizontal to the 
water, stretched. 


7 ELP!’ I shouted, as soon as I saw what 
had happened. ‘Help! Save me! 
I'm stretched!’ 

The other two came running up. They 
began to offer useless advice. ‘Haul yourself 
on to the ladder.” ‘Push yourself back on to 
the boat.’ 

‘I can’t,’ I groaned through clenched teeth. 
‘Do something! Save me! Don't just stand 
there!’ 

I had already begun to sag in the middle. 
Though I still hoped to be saved, I knew in 
my heart that, sooner or later, either my hands 
would let go of the ladder or my toes would 
let go of the boat's side—or it might possibly 
be both. There would be a big splash. The 
water, on top of which floated corks, screwed- 
up chip-papers, matchsticks, and orange-peel, 
was not only green in colour, it was about 
twelve or fifteen feet deep. I was about three 
feet deep, and it occurred to me that I might 
have forgotten how to swim. 

*Do something!’ I groaned once more. As 
I sagged, my belt was almost brushing the 
water, and the frivolous thought struck me 
that it could have done with a good brush. 

They began to haul on the ropes, to bring 
the boat in. 

If | had only been an acrobat! If I could 
have slowly folded myself up, or if I could 
even have pocketed myself... But I was, in 
my uncle’s words, ‘a weakly child’, and it 
cost me all of my strength just to stay there, 
and hang on. Folding up bit by bit was quite 
beyond me. ‘Stop!’ I shouted. ‘Leave the 
ropes go! I'll crack.’ 

They seemed to find this funny. Though I 
couldn’t see them, I could hear them, and they 
were somewhere just behind me, laughing, 
and at the sare time rolling about the deck. 
But after about a minute their laughter sud- 
denly changed its tone. It faltered and grew so 
hollow I thought they must be laughing down 
through one of the cracks into the hold. After 
another few seconds it died away. A voice, 
an adult voice, a female voice-—my aunt's. 


-® what are you two boys doing here? 
I thought I'd forbidden you to come to 
the harbour?’ 


There was a short pause. 
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*But, mummy,’ said Alec then, ‘we were 
only playing.’ 

And George suddenly appeared in the corner 
of my eye. I saw him roll his shirt-sleeves up 
to the elbow. He thrust his arm into the 
water, and, as he made little grabs at an 
imaginary harbour-bottom, he said: ‘Yes 
we were only playing. And see, mummy, it 
isn’t deep.’ 

My aunt, it seemed, was quite deceived. 
Perhaps she had the idea that a boat stops 
short at the waterline just as suddenly as a 
person does at the ground. Anyway, she con- 
tented herself with the surprising: ‘Well, if 
you're going to paddle there, you must 
remember to take off your shoes and socks.’ 

‘Yes, mummy,’ said her two sons. 

There followed another brief pause. I! 
naturally hoped she had gone away. But 
instead, what I had been dreading happened 

she all at once caught sight of me. 

I was sagging more and more. 

“And what are you doing, may | ask?’ 

“Me? Nothing. Only playing.’ I spoke as 
casually as was possible in the circumstances. 

‘Playing? Isn’t that a rather peculiar posi- 
tion you are in?’ 


‘Peculiar?’ I gasped. ‘How?’ 


HAD now reached the point of intellectu- 
ally accepting my splash. My sole concern 
was to postpone it till after my aunt had gone 


back to her breakwater. If I fell in while she 
was there still, | was liable not only to be 
drowned but to be spanked for it as well. 

Her stern, questioning silence was mean- 
while trickling down on me from somewhere 
above. I could feel it especially on the back 
of my neck. Hoping to appease her, I made 
a superhuman effort, and raised my eyes inch 
by inch up the rough stones of the harbour- 
wall. When they came at last to rest on her 
own eyes, I smiled. I tried to smile as one 
might if one were lolling in a deck-chair and 
a voice from behind all at once said: * Lunch.’ 

My aunt seemed a long way off. She might 
have been standing at the top of a well. She 
had put on her straw-hat, and behind it the 
sky was very blue, oddly blue, with white 
clouds. 

But my smile, I felt, was a failure. Far 
from being nonchalant, it was one of those 
smiles which, like snarls, consist of a baring 
of the teeth. My aunt, however, was taken 
in by it. She merely repeated for my special 
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benefit the advice about paddling, then she 
turned away. 

My two cousins began to laugh again, and 
I held on for a few seconds longer, so as to 
make sure that she was out of earshot. It was 
my toes that let go... 

For what seemed a very long time | saw 
only green, and there was a loud, rushing 
noise in my head. Then someone spluttered, 
and it proved to be me. I was dragging my- 
self up the ladder, of which, so it seemed, I 
had not let go. When I had dragged myself- 

I was very heavy all of a sudden—right to 
the top of the ladder, I set off home. 


OME, of course, was the boarding-house. 
Usually it wasn’t far from the sea-front. 
But on this occasion it was a long way off. | 
dragged myself, waterlogged, and with the 
sense of being very thin and pale inside my 
wet-darkened, weighty clothes, in a round- 
about way through the least populous, narrow- 
est streets. Behind me | left a wet trail on the 
pavement. And whenever I entered a patch 
of sunlight, I steamed. At last I reached the 
boarding-house, and I dripped up the steps. 

Through the sandy hall. Up the two flights 
of carpeted stairs. Into the passage that led 
to my own bedroom, and, on entering the 
passage, the first thing I saw was the ver- 
milion fire-extinguisher, the second my uncle’s 
stern moustache. 

I think he might have passed me, noticing 
nothing, had he not stood on the piece of 
seaweed which was entangled with my shoe- 
lace. ‘And what have you been doing, eh?’ 

‘Who?’ I asked, with a sinking heart. ‘Me?’ 

There was no one else in the passage. There 
was only me, and my uncle, and some sea- 
weed, and his moustache. 

‘Of course, you. Who else?’ 

‘I’ve been playing,’ I had then to admit. 

‘Playing?’ he barked. ‘What at?’ 

‘I was playing on a boat.’ 

* And how did you come to be in that state?’ 

*‘A—a big wave got me. I—I was swept 
overboard—lI think.’ 

‘H’m. Had to swim for it, did you? Well, 
I’m glad to hear it. Very glad.” My uncle 
put his hand into his pocket. ‘This shows 
some improvement in your moral character. 
He handed me half-a-crown. 

It only served my two cousins right that, 
when they threw themselves into the harbour, 
they were caught by my aunt. 











Science at Your Service 








CURTAIN-FITTINGS 


WELL-KNOWN manufacturer of curtain- 

rails, valances, etc., has now adopted an 
all-nylon policy after having used this plastics 
material initially for the gliders. The advan- 
tages of nylon components are smoothness and 
silence in action, absence of rust risk, and ease 
of rail-fitting, for the rail can be readily bent 
by hand to fit any shape of window. Curtain- 
hooks, however, are made from polystyrene, 
not nylon. This can be regarded as an un- 
usual plastics invasion of a field long held by 
metals, but it seems to have excellent pros- 
pects. Once standard-sized components have 
been designed, small parts such as these can 
be moulded from nylon at an economic 
production-rate; the fabrication of small 


metal-made parts may find it hard to compete. 


A BIRD-CALLING DEVICE 


Here is a quite remarkable instrument, and 
one that so far is better known in Italy and 
America, a simple but effective imitator of 
bird-song. In Italy quite a variety of these 
devices are used. They are usually home- 
made and employed to attract wild birds that 
are hunted for food. The principle of their 
operation has now been developed into a 
standard form for naturalists and amateur 
bird-watchers. In America this new birdcall 
has given the hobby of bird-watching an 
extraordinarily vigorous boost. 

It might be thought that some orally- 
operated whistling instrument would make 
the most likely bird-song simulator. That 
this is not the case is one of this instrument's 
surprising qualities. Itconsists of a birch-wood 
cylinder with a central hole in which a pewter- 
made spindle-like insertion can be revolved; 
the wooden cylinder is held between thumb 
and finger of one hand and the thumbpiece 
of the pewter portion is held in the other hand. 
Rotating the two in opposite directions 
backwards and forwards at once produces a 
continuous and lifelike simulation of bird- 
noises—with chirps, clucks, cheeps, and quite 
shrill notes. These sounds are, of course, 
frictional by origin. No skill is required, and 


it is obvious from the first minute of use that 
only great skill and years of practice would 
enable even a good whistler to produce sounds 
as similarly birdlike from any oral instru- 
ment. That is not to say that the song of a 
nightingale could be imitated. This simple 
birdcall imitates the much more common 
disorder of birdsong—it imitates a number of 
birds singing rather than any particular solo or 
species effort. 

Here and in the United States the use of this 
instrument has enabled many bird-watchers 
to attract birds more closely. It is quite small 
with an overall length of less than three inches; 
the wooden cylinder has a diameter of under 
one inch. When being used, the birdcall can 
hardly be seen in the hands. It is being made 
in England and sold at a small price, with a 
supply of resin to be used from time to time to 
maintain performance. Personal experience 
in attracting birds with this device cannot be 
reported yet, but in a brief period of testing, a 
bird-fancying cat was entirely deceived by it. 


A FIRE DRAWPLATE 


The old drawplate method of pulling up 
a slack or slow fire is still widely used even in 
these days of well-designed grates. The 
method is probably operated in a high per- 
centage of houses by using a newspaper, 
though few practices could be more dangerous. 
If this means of increasing fire-draught is to 
be employed, the material which cuts off the 
frontal air-flow above the fire-level should be 
non-inflammable. An attractive metal draw- 
plate is available at a moderate price. It will 
fit any 16-inch grate-opening and is held in 
position by the natural spring of the plate. 
When not in fire-drawing use, it may function 
as a decorative firescreen; however, if bought 
and used only for its main purpose, it is worth 
its small cost. The drawplate is finished in 
heat-resistant paint and has two wooden 
handles insulated with mica. Like any other 
drawplate, it must not be left in position un- 
attended, as the fire then burns at an excessive 
rate until the fuel is exhausted, with possibly 
consequent damage to the grate or chimney. 
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SYNTHETIC DETERGENT PROBLEMS 


As is well known, the use of synthetic de- 
tergents has considerably displaced that of 
soaps since the war, especially for household 
washing tasks. Since 1949 the annual 
tonnage of these substances bought for 
domestic use has risen more than threefold. 
Their industrial use has also risen almost as 
much proportionately, but here the total 
amount involved is much smaller. This has 
given rise to several problems, and an officially- 
appointed Committee earlier this year issued a 
very full report on them. The frequently-dis- 
cussed question of skin-effects was dismissed 
with comfortingly-firm evidence. Dermatitis 
incidence has not increased significantly since 
the introduction of detergents; at any rate, 
this seems well established by statistics at 
treatment centres. However, there are in- 
dividuals who may be skin-allergic to de- 
tergents, as to any newly-encountered sub- 
stance, and people whose skins react adversely 
to some particular detergent should select 
either a different detergent, use soaps, or 
employ gloves for protection. 

Although this problem can be minimised, 
the difficulties caused in sewage purification 
processes are much more _ troublesome. 
Detergents from millions of waste-tubs are 


regularly entering the sewage stream. Foam- 
ing causes frequent nuisance on the surface of 
sewage-treatment tanks, but the less visible 
interference with treatment processes is more 


serious. At most works biological oxidation 
methods are used, but the presence of de- 
tergent residues reduces the rate at which 
oxygen can be absorbed. As the aim of 
sewage treatment is to produce an effluent 
that can be harmlessly discharged into rivers, 
this effect of detergent residues is undesirable. 
At one large sewage-works it has been 
estimated that the 1949 standard of purifica- 
tion could only be restored to-day if addi- 
tional treatment plant at a cost of £600,000 
was installed. 

Also, these residues pass with the effluents 
into rivers and there, too, they can reduce the 
rate of oxygen absorption. This is un- 
favourable to fishlife, and it also may bring 
noticeable deterioration to the condition of 
our inland waterways. Rivers whose waters 
contain too little oxygen can become mal- 
odorous, particularly when other matter 
pollutes them. In recent years measurements 
at various points have shown that Thames 
water has a declining oxygen content. Nor 
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is this all. Water supplies are drawn by 
many undertakings from rivers, and if water 
contains detergent residues, these may not 
only enter public water supplies, but they may 
also interfere with purification processes at 
waterworks. So far there is no evidence of 
this kind of trouble in this country, though it 
has been encountered in two American cases. 

It has been suggested by the Committee 
that new synthetic detergents should be 
developed which will be more certainly de- 
composed in the biological sewage-treatment 
processes. The type now used for about 95 per 
cent of the domestic market is able to pass 
through these processes with little destruction. 
It is not irrelevant to note that the types of 
detergent first used in the late 1940s were less 
immune to the oxidation processes of sewage- 
works. Housewives have shown an over- 
whelming preference for detergents that give 
a soaplike lather in the washtub, though, in 
fact, the ability to produce foam is not related 
to dirt-removing properties. Non-foaming 
detergents would probably produce much less 
serious difficulties when their residues entered 
sewage. On the other hand, it is unlikely 
that future years will show new and rapid 
increases in the quantity of detergents used; 
the major phase of expansion has probably 
ended already. A minority of the Committee 
believed that present difficulties caused by 
detergent residues will not be intensified, 
and that the further development of present 
means of coping with them will prove quite 
adequate. It must be admitted that there is 
much to be said for this minority view. 


EASIER CALCULATING 


A simple calculating device for working out 
speed or petrol consumption figures of 
vehicles has been designed. It consists of two 
concentric discs made of white plastics and 
each graduated to scale with black figure 
markings. The larger disc is graduated for 
miles, the smaller in hours and gallons. Set- 
ting the inner disc figure for hours or gallons 
against the mileage figure on the outer disc 
will show the figure for miles per gallon or 
average speed in a small window inset at the 
top of the inner disc. This calculating aid 
should be useful to transport offices, garages, 
etc. The same manufacturers are producing 
currency calculation discs which estimate the 
value of British money in terms of twelve 
foreign currencies; all amounts of money 
from 2s. to £100 are covered. 





GARDEN FLAME-GUN 

The flame-gun method of weed-clearing is 
now well known, but its use has been de- 
veloped more extensively for larger areas of 
land or as a contracted service for small areas. 
A new model of flame-gun has recently been 
designed to suit the requirements of small- 
holdings or fair-sized private gardens. It has 
a hood which is specially hinged and which 
closely confines the flame-active area, and 
it is claimed that the outer edge of the hood 
may be safely brought almost to the side of 
growing plants without harming them. About 
one gallon of paraffin is consumed for one 
hour’s operation. The chassis, hood, and 
other attachments are sold separately from 
the gun itself, so the gardener or smallholder 
can purchase as much of the accessory equip- 
ment as he is likely to require. Those who 
have land responsibilities but little time or 
labour for older and more cumbersome 
methods of growth-clearance might profitably 
investigate the possibilities of this smaller-scale 
flame-gun. 


SELF-FIXING PLASTICS SHEETING 


A combination of modern adhesives and 
plastics sheeting brings a new type of 
surfacing material. The adhesive backing is 
protected by easily removable paper, and 
when this is peeled off the plastics sheeting is 
ready for application. No water is needed as 
an additive. The sheeting is simply placed in 
position and smoothed out by hand or by a 
cloth, and the pressure of this operation is 
sufficient to fix the sheeting permanently. As 
for the plastics material itself, this is claimed 
to be heat and steam resisting and washable. 
When it is being applied to a wall it will follow 
any minor surface variations without creasing 
or what is called ‘bubbling’. It is sold by the 
roll in 18-inch width. Initially it is available 
in a range of six plain colours and white, in 
seven linen-like patterns, and two modern- 
type designs. An enlarged range of patterns 
is promised later. There are many household 
uses for this new surfacing material. A surface 
receiving the material needs no special pre- 
treatment so long as it is clean and dry. 


SCIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 


CAR-CLEANING 

A new type of vacuum cleaner for the 
interiors of cars seems well worth the in- 
vestigation of motorists. The suction is 
obtained by the Venturi principle, utilising 
the car’s tail exhaust-pipe. The cleaner’s 
exhaust attachment unit is said to fit all 
diameters of exhaust-pipes. The hose-lead 
from this makes a T-piece connection against 
the gas-stream, through the exhaust, of course, 
and the suction produced at the other end is 
claimed to remove all dust, cigarette-ends, 
gravel, etc., even from positions otherwise 
difficultly accessible for cleaning. ‘The price 
of this appliance, complete with a 12-feet 
length of hose, seems quite reasonable. As 
the car engine has to be run during the clean- 
ing operation, the danger of carrying this out 
inside a garage, though obvious enough, 
should perhaps be pointed out. 


A TOMATO-SAUCE DISPENSER 


Most readers will have seen the lemon- 
coloured and lemon-shaped plastics dispensers 
which are sold containing preserved lemon- 
juice. In many households these convenient 
pack-dispensers have displaced the cut lemon 
for serving with fish or other foods. A some- 
what similar dispenser is now made for 
tomato-sauce. It is manufactured in South 
Africa, but is being sold here through a 
British agency. It is made of flexible poly- 
thene and has the colour and shape of a 
tomato. The twist-cap for removal when 
filling the dispenser is made in the shape of a 
stalk and fringe of leaves. The advantages of 
this dispenser are that it cannot be upset, 
requires no shaking, and, perhaps most im- 
portantly, gives perfect control over the flow 
of sauce. It is sold as a dispenser for a few 
shillings, not as a combined pack-dispenser 
containing tomato-sauce. However, many 
housewives will not regard the task of occa- 
sionally filling the dispenser as wasteful, for 
this should be amply offset by economy in use 
of sauce and the saving of drip-spillage on 
table-linen. The usual tomato-sauce bottle 
may be a good pack, but is rarely a satis- 
factory dispenser. 


To CorRESPONDENTS who wish fuller information regarding new inventions, publications, 
etc. mentioned here, addresses will be furnished, when possible, if (and only if) a stamped 
addressed envelope or postcard for a reply be sent to the Editor, Chambers's Journal, 11 


Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 


To avoid delays, requests of this kind from correspondents 


abroad will be forwarded to the manufacturer or agent if stamps, postal orders, or imperial 


or international reply coupons are enclosed for the purpose. 


The issue of the Journal and 


the heading of the paragraph in which the object of inquiry is described should be given 
in order to facilitate reference 
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Sunken-Box Storage 


NE of the problems which faces the grower 

of root-crops is storage. A good crop 
has been grown and it is useful to have it 
available all through the winter. To do this, 
however, it is necessary to ensure that the 
tubers and roots are kept in a place where 
they will never be too wet or too dry and where 
the temperature will never be too hot or too 
cold. Few to-day have the right kind of sheds 
for this purpose. Most modern dwellings have 
an absolute minimum of outhouse room. 

The alternative to storage under cover is to 
make the appropriate clamp or bury. This is 
all very well when one has large quantities to 
store and when the garden is of a fair size. 
It is such a nuisance, however, to have to 
produce a clamp for small quantities, and then 
what trouble there is on a snowy day in the 
winter getting up the few root-crops needed. 

The answer to the problem is to adopt what 
may be called the sunken-box method. A dry 
part of the garden is chosen, and the spot 
selected should be next to the path. A large 
box is obtained and a hole is dug so that the 
box can be fully buried in the ground. Only 
the lip of the box should be above soil-level. 
The roots to be stored are put into the box and 
are sprinkled with a little sand or, if preferred, 
some dry sedge-peat. Different types of roots 
may be stored in the same box if necessary, 
temporary Compartments being provided for 
the purpose. 

Some people have used a barrel instead of a 
box or boxes, but this is not quite as con- 
venient when the idea is to store, say, beetroots 
as well as carrots. Whatever container is 
used, however, a top should be provided which 
fits snugly, yet which it is possible to remove 
without any difficulty. Over the wooden or 
asbestos cover place two or three forkfuls of 
straw, or use, instead, some dry cut bracken 
or the tops of dead Michaelmas daisies. This 
temporary thatching, of course, keeps out the 
frost. It is wise to have some covering to the 
thatch. One can put a barn cloche over the 
top, for instance, or use two pieces of asbestos, 
tent fashion. Such a roof should always be 
easy to remove. 
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In the winter it is a simple matter to take off 
the temporary roof and then to raise up the 
flat top of the box in order to put one’s hand 
in and take out the roots that are required. 
The straw or bracken lifts up quite readily 
with the wooden cover, and so all does not 
have to be removed first. Some people have 
tried to get over the difficulty of the loose straw 
by temporarily tying it down to the board so 
that it cannot shift when the lifting is done. 

For those who do not want to be bothered 
with boxes or barrels, the alternative method 
is just to dig out a trench similar to the normal 
celery trench and to line this with some lino- 
leum, or any type of roofing-felt which does 
not smell of tar. Then one can put some nice 
sweet-smelling straw on top of this and pop 
the roots into position. More clean straw 
will go over the top and then over the trench 
should be placed a couple of boards or a piece 
of corrugated-iron. It is a simple matter to 
throw some earth over the top of this cover, 
and thus the frost can be kept out completely. 
Do try one of these simpler methods of root- 
storage. You will be surprised to find how 
useful they are. 

Some people like to have new potatoes at 
Christmas and so when they are harvesting 
their potato crop at this ‘time of the year 
they select specimens smaller than a hen’s 
egg and put them into a biscuit-tin with a 
tight lid. Of course, only perfect and un- 
bruised tubers must be chosen. The tin, 
filled to the brim and firmly closed, is then 
buried to a depth of at least 2 feet. The 
spot chosen must not be waterlogged, or the 
drainage-water will get into the tin, and it 
should be marked by a peg, so that you can 
be sure to find the tin later on. All that now 
has to be done is to dig up the tin the day before 
Christmas and the potatoes will be found 
beautifully fresh. Quite small potatoes no 
bigger than chestnuts keep very well in this way. 

I shall be glad to help readers with their 
gardening problems. Write to me through the 
Editor, kindly enclosing a stamped addressed 
envelope for the reply. 

W. E. SHEWELL-COOPER, m.B.£., N.D.H. 
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